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Norwicu anpD Worcester Raitroap.— 
It is now over three years since the Legis- 
lature of Connecticut chartered a Company 
to construct a Railroad from Norwich to the 
Massachusetts line, in the direction of 
Worcester, with a view of opening another 
easy and direct communication between 
New-York and Boston. In March, 1833, 
the Legislature of Massachusetts chartered 
a Company to construct a Road from 
Worcester, to meet the Norwich Road, by 
which the line, between the metropolis of 
New-England and the growing city of Nor- 
wich, is complete. 

Since these charters were granted, exa- 
minations and surveys have been made 
which show a highly favorable route ; and 
the immense amount of business along 
its line, which must pass over it, toge- 
ther with that portion of the travel from 
New-York, and the interior of New-Eng- 
land, which will naturally take this direc- 
tion, will; itis believed, afford an amount of 
transportation which will render it, not only 
avery useful work, but also a productive 
investment to its stockholders. That such 
will be the result, and that it will greatly 
enhance the value of property along its line, 
Wedo not entertain a doubt ; Norwich, es- 
pecially, will feel its influences, and partici. 
pate largely in the benefits resulting from its 
operations. 


$ The commencement of sucha work, des- 








tined, as we believe this is; to change the 
appearance of the whole country along its 
line, is worthy of espceial notice ; and we 
therefore availed ourself of an invitation, 
politely tendered by the President of the 
Company, to witness’ the interesting cere- 
mony of breaking ground. In order to do 
this, we left New-York on Tuesday eve- 
ning, 17th, at 4 o’elock, in that excellent 
steamboat, Bunker Hill, Capt. Sandford, for 
Norwich, where we arrived at half-past 8 
o’clock on Wednesday morning, having 
remained at New-London from: a quarter 
before 2 until half-past 6 A. M., in time to 
witness the whole of the proceedings. On 
her passage,the Bunker Hill stopped-at New. 
Haven, and received on board His Excellen. 
cy Governor Edwards, and suite ; Mr. Ellis, 
Collector of the Port; Mr. Brewster, Presi- 
dent of the New-Haven Railroad Company, 
and several other distinguished citizens, al] 
of whom participated in the gratifying cere- 
monies. 

We will now endeavor to give our readers 
some account of the proceedings, although 
we cannot expect to impart to them any 
portion of the thrilling interest which they 
afforded us; it being, singular as it may ap- 
pear, the first opportunity, of which we 
have been able to avail ourself, to be present 
at the commencement of a Railroad. 

On the arrival of the Bunker Hill at Nor- 
wich, the Governor and suite, and other 
invited guests, were received at the boat by 
Messrs. Adams, and 1.’Homedieu, two of the 
Marshals of the day, and escorted to the 
Franklin Hotel. After remaining here a 
short time, affording an opportunity to some 
of the citizens of being introduced to the Go- 
vernor, they were conducted to the Mer- 
chants’ Hotel, and there joined the proces- 
sion, which moved at 11 o’clock towards 
Greeneville, (where the ceremonies were to 
be performed,) under the direction of Asa 
Curtp, Esq., Grand Marshal of the day. The |} 


uniform companies, accompanied with mu- | 


sic, took the lead; next the.Governor and 
suite; the Reverend Clergy ; revolutionary 








soldiers ; the Corporation of Norwich and 
New-London ; invited guests; and citizens 
generally ; followed by a procession of seve- 
ral hundred boys, belonging to the schools, 
with banners; forming one of the most 
interesting spectacles of the whole ex- 
hibition. The procession was closed by an. 
immense CaR, drawn by six horses, on which 
was displayed samples of the nmumerous 
manufactures on the line of the: Road. 
Among the articles, we noticed the follow. 
ing: ingrain carpeting and rugs, domestic « 
goods, blank books, earthen, tin; wooden, 
and_ hardware, carriages, boats, cordage, 
ship blocks, saddles, trunks, cutlery, wea- 
vér’s reeds, broonis, stoves, harness om 
scythes, axes, glass beads, &e. dc. 

The procession passed through the prin- 
cipal streets of Norwich, the windows and 
doors of the houses on each side being 
occupied by the ladies, neatly and-ap~ 
propriately dressed; and adding quite an 
agreeable feature to the'scene. Onleaving 
the town, the line of march extended along 
the banks of the Quinnebaug, from the .. 
heights of which minute. guns were fired 
until the procession reached Greeneville. . 
The ground selected for operations is néar 
the centre village, and directly in front, of. 
the splendid manufactories of Greeneyille.. 
As the procession approached the ground ges 
lected, it passed under a beautifully deco- 
rated arch, on which was. again displayed 
numerous and beautiful specimens of the 
products of Yankee industry. 

The ground selected was staked out, and 
on the south side an immense staging: 
was erected, with ranges of seats. rising 
one above. another, covered with... ample 
awnings, beneath which, upon the staging»... 
were near a thousand ladies seated, who, 
appeared highly pleased with the display... 
The military were formed into. three. sides. 
of an immense hollow square, the ladies .. 
on the staging forming the fourth—the pro. — 
| cession marched in and entirely occupied 
the square, exeepta space reserved for the. 
ceremonies of the day, 





















ion having been artangey 
ed guests stationed near- 


sident of the ueonrey: 





priate prayer—after which Catvin Gop- 


DaRD, Esq., of Napalm, 
and made a fe 


4 marks, He was fot 
unaffected, ‘he 


, by the distpoititment in 
not ldatiing na address from a gentleman 
who was expected to be present, but who 
was unavoidably prevented from attending. 
(The speaker alluded to the Hon. Danren 
Wenssrer:}.He then remarked that they 
had assembied-on no common ocersion ; 
evéry.thing had hitherte been auspicious, 
and judging from the past, he had no fears 
for. the result of the enterprize in which 
they wefe that day engaged. He adverted 
to am allusioi of the Reverend gentleman 
to their present situation and that of their 
Pilgrim fathers. It is an interesting his- 
torical faet; seid he, that two hundred years 
age; last); Monday, the Pilgrims passed 
throught this county from Massachusetts 
Bay; having travelled through derse forests, 
and been fourteen days in performing the 
journey. It was indeed remarkable, that 
they should now be engaged in a work, 
whieh, whenever cotnpleted, would enable 
us.te accomplish the same distance in one 
half as many hours. There was something 
peculiar aiid interesting in these facts. Mr. 
Goddard next alluded to the scenes of war- 
fare with the then owners of the soil, the 
savages-sto the death of Mianrixomo— 
whe; he said; was killed by Uncus, and bu- 
ried but a short distance from where they 
thems Were==to the brave Uncus, the friend 
of ‘the white mun—asking, very appropii- 
ately; where are those. brave warriors? 
Whete are their people? Dispersed, de- 
graded, and destroyed;—they have disap- 
peated before the progress of civilization. 
He slsealladed to the fact that it was in 
this town where the brave Mason fell, and 
that they Were surrounded by interesting 
ipeidénts of foriiier timés. What is our 
présént ¢ofidition ? Compare it with all its 
advantages and impulses, and what will it 
or ‘rather what Will it not be two centuries 
hefice ? 
> He then referred toa single fact in the 
goveriiinent of Connecticut, which was 
worthy of Pecord— thé formation of the go- 
vefiitiient by thé people themselves, in theit 
prihary assemblies. “This was a pecii- 
liakity ‘whiich belonged to no other State.— 
“We finvé,” said he, “always been under 


‘oes people.” 
iliiding “t6' the want of energy and 
progress heretofore, i the works of thter. 


called upon, | 





ee 











na! improvement in Connecticut, Mr. G. 
“observed, that Connecticut had furnished 
the meh, the material, to accomplish such 
works in most Of the other states of the 
Union, and therefore Connecticut had been 
permitted to remain in a great measure un- 
improved—but that now; fortunately for 
her, « different spirit prevails: The sons 





indeed of all New-Eng- 
land, are engaging in, anid are resolved to 





‘|| devote thémselves to, the iniprovement of 
‘their own States ; the Jand of their birth— 


= ) @ course which ‘will unquestionably tend. 


more than any other, to detain them at 
home;.and of course-to make their native 
land literally the Garden of America ; inter- 
spersed with avenues to market, by which 
their produets may be transported rapidly, 
cheaply and safely—affording rich and am- 
ple rewards for their capital, which, as he 
observed, consists mainly in their unsur- 
passed industry and enterprise. 

MrvG. ‘said he could not but advert to 
the rapid growth of Ohio, whose admission 
into the Union he well recollected, with a 
population of less than sixty thousand ; but 
on a visit there within a few years, he found 
her with more than a niillion of hardy, in- 
dustrious inhabitants, who were pushing, 
with great spirit, their works of internal 
improvement. Why then should Conneeti- 
cut, whose history is of two centuries, de- 
lay to pursue the same path? 

She would not, he was confident, longer 
delay—and with this spirit of liberal fore. 
cast and mutual concession and assistance, 
she will go forward until every part of the 
State participates in the benéfits of Internal 
Improvements. 

After a short and pertinent address from 
Col. Jupson, Member of Congress elect, 
the President of the Company introduced 
his Excelleney the Governor, and thus ad- 
dressed him : 

I beg leave, Sir, to return you thanks, in 
behalf of myself and the Directors of this 
Company, for your presence on this ocea- 
sion; and permit me to present you with 
this implement (a pick-axe) with which you 
ate desired to strike the first blow, as a 
commencement of the work in which we 
are now engaged, and that we may have an 
evidence that you are favorably disposed 
towards it, and also as a token that you will 
hereafter lend it all the aid in your power. 

Gov. Edwards then addressed the com- 


upon Whieh he had been called upon to per- 
form a similar duty. It was with no small 
degree of pleasure that he undertook the 
first, and he felt equal pleasure on the pre- 
sent. Qn the former occasion he had re- 
marked that it was the first Railroad ever 
commenced in the State of Connecticut, but 
he indulged the pleasing expectation of soon 
seeing them intersect every part. of the 
State’; from present indications, those ex- 


pany. He said it was the second occasivn. 


| cently attended a celebration at Hartford of 


the first settlement of the country. It is two 
hundred years sinee Uneas lived. Where 
| is he now ? Where are his kindred ? Where 


are they? They are oh and almost 
forgotten, and in a very t time the sun 


| will not shine upon the red man within 


our State. These effects. are the results 


| of the laws of: nature. 


He then drew a comparison ircen an- 
cient and modern’ vies, and gave the'ad. 
vantage to the latter, for which they were 
indebted to the art of printing, and the 
invention of steamboats and Railroads ; 
whieh had changed the. face.of,the world, 

not only morally and ‘politically, but physi- 
cally. It was almost impossible to define 
the influence of Railroads, Canals, and 
steamboats ; but the period was not far 
distant: when we should have, if not our 
Londons, at least our Liverpools, and Bris- 
tols, our Manchesters and Birminghams. 
These were pleasing anticipations, which 
would soon be realized, astonishing as they 
were to ourselves and to the whole world. 

The Governor concluded by saying that 
he did not attend there for the purpose of 
making a long and elaborate harangue; but 
to break ground. He would now proceed 
to perforin that duty with the utmost cheer- 
fulpess, as his whele heart and soul were 
in the undertaking. 

The President of the Company now step- 
ped forward, and expressed his regret that 
many of the distinguished individuals who 
had been invited to attend, had been pre- 
vented by other avocations from being pre- 
sent. Among these were Governor Marcy 
and Chancellor Kent, of New York; Mr. 
Hale, member of Congress from New Lon- 
don; the late Gov. Lincoln, Hon. Daniel 
Webster, and His Excellency Edw. Everett, 
Governor-elect of Massachusetts. He read 
extracts from the letters of these gentlemen, 
all of whom regretted being unable to attend, 
and expressed their best wishes for the sue. 
cess of the work. 

The Governor then (half past one) step- 
ped forward with the pick-axe, and com. 
menced breaking ground, which. was shov- 
elled into wheelbarrows, by the Président 
and Directors, and wheeled away by the 
Mayors of Norwich and New London, and 
John Breed, Esq. The Presidents of other 
Railroads, the corporate authorities of Nor- 
wich and New London, and the other in- 
vited guests, were then requested to step 
ing been done, the tools and barrows were 
collected by the Directors, and formally 
handed over to the Engineers, Messrs. 
Kirkwood and Laurie, by the President, 
who, in a few words, reminded them of the 





pectations will speedily be realized. In 











y win @ retrospect of past times the mind 
is filled ‘with ‘astonishment. He had re- 








| The procession was then formed again 
in the same order, and returned to Norwich, 





importance and responsibility of their du- 

ties, and that the Company would look to_ 

forward and lend their aid, which. hav- 

thém’ffor the faithful performatice ‘of. their _ 

pp and the proper construction of the 
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fotmbitba of whith were rendered more 
gratifying in consequence of the splendor 
of the day, and the perfeet harinony which 
prevailed. 

On our return to the Franklin House, we 
found prepared an excellent dinner, of which 
we partook, in company with a few Ladies 
and Gentlemen of Norwich and the neigh- 
boring towns, who, in common. with our- 
self, appeared to take as much pleasure in 
the products, as in the prospects, of. New 
England ; and it was not at all surprising, 
after a march of four miles, that most of ts 
handled the implements of the table with 
quite as much earnestness as we had done 
those in the field. 

On leaving the table at half past 3, P.M. 
—an hour earlier, perhaps, than we should 
willingly have assented to, but for the ne- 
cegsity of leaving for New York in the boat 
at 4 o’cloeck—we parted reluctantly with 
those from whom we had received, in so 
short a period, many tokens of respect and 
kindness. 

We left them with feelings of 7“ inter- 
est, not only in the success of the work, in 
the commencement of which we had parti- 
cipated ; but also in the prosperity and hap- 
piness of those by whom we hal been so 
cordially received, and so politely treated ; 
and we cannot therefore take leave of the 
subject without thus publicly expressing 
our thanks, and at the same time our 
confident belief that the friends of the Nor- 
wich and Worcester Railroad will realize 
their most sanguine antieipations of its 
utility and value, 

The following are the officers of the Nor- 
wich and Worcester Railroad :— 


Wu, C. Gaiman, President. 


Directors. 

Wau. P. Green, Joun Burgeo, 
Wu. C. Gruman, Asa Cuttps, 
Jounn A. Rockweitu, Tuomas Rowsnson, 
Anruuan F. Guapman, E. J. Apperson, 
Cua’s W. Rockweun, Aswan Fasner, 
Dinu; W. Corr, 9G. P. Perens. 
losgpu RiPLEX, 

~ +s. mgineers. : 
les P, Kirkwoon, Jawks Lavrte. 


ha ty 





Important To Rattgoap ComPanigEs,— 
The following letter is from a gentleman in 
London, on whose opinion we place much 
téianee, and especially so in relation to the 
subject. on which he now writes to us. 

‘tcannot, in the nature of things, be other. 
wise than ‘that Reilroad Tron must advance 
ii price, as the number of Roads under con: 
struction inereases ; and it therefore follows, 
that these Companies that intend to use. 
iron next season, will do well to give their 
orders early ; and it would seem to us that, 
Where other business does not require the 


he ceremonies, the per- | 





sending of an agent to Europe, a better 
gent could not be employed thay Mr. Ral- 
Han, who writes this letter, or his brother, 











nected with him in business. 
London, October 9, 1835, 

To the Editor of the Am. Railroad Journal: =~ 

Dear Sir,—I beg your acceptance of the 
inclosed papers, on the subject of Railways 
projected in this country. ‘The evidence of 
several eminent Engineers, given before a 
Committee of the House of Lords, contains 
information of the greatest value on the 
subject of the gradients on a Railway, and 
I think your readers will be grateful to you 
for publishing it in your excellent Railroad 
Journal. As your readers are much inter- 
ested in Railway lron, I will communicate 


the most recent information on the subject 
of common iron, the demand for which, of 
course, regulates the price of the other. On 
the 25th August last, the iron masters of 
Wales had a meeting at Cardiff, and as- 
certained, from mutual inquiries, that there 
had been a diminution of the stock of iron, 
(Welch only,) since the commencement of 
this year up to that time, of the large quan. 
tity of 45,000 tons, notwithstanding the ma- 
nufaeture was going on more extensively 
than usual. This fact induced them to ad- 
vance. the price of No, 2, bars, from £5: 10 
per tonto £6. per ton. Since’ then orders 
have come in on the most extensive scale, 
and, on the 9th Septemher, ult., they were 
induced to advance the price to £6 : 10 per 
ton; and again, on the 30th September, ult., 
they announced a further rise of 10 shillings 
per ton, making £7 per ton free on board 
at Cardiff and Newport., The Staffordshire, 
Shropshire, and other midland county iron 
masters, have advanced in an equal propor- 
tion. Some of the largest iron masters 
have recently informed me, that so great is 
the demand, that all the establishments in 
Wales have already orders for execution to 
keep them busy during the remainder of 
this year ; and as orders continue to come 
in from all quarters, principally from the 
Mediterranean, Holland, Germany, the Uni- 
ted States, and also for exportation to the 
East Indies and China, whilst the home de- 
mand, for Railway aud other purposes, is 
for an extraordinary amount, there is every 
prospect of another advance of 10 shillings 
per ton, before the expiration of many 
weeks. I am told by experienced persons, 
that the demandjnow is greater for iron 
than was ever before known, excepting 
during the bubble year, 1825, when the de- 
mand was altogether of a speculative cha- 
racter ; now the demand appears to be, ex- 
clusively and bona fide, for immediate con- 
sumption. 

To show you how. this. affects Railway 
Iron, I will communicate a few particulars 
of my own transactions, within a few 
months. I contracted, on thejlast of March 
last, on behalf of a, Railway Company, in 


the State of New-York, for about 1000 tons. 


of oh ge and paid £7:4 per ton for edge 

rail, (being No. 3 iron, and when manufae- 
tured into rails, ought to be 40 shillings 
per ton higher than common No. 2 bars.) 





Mr. Al Ralston, of Philadelphia, who i is con- | Early i in May I contracted, in behalf of a 








New-Jersey Com any, for about 1600 tons 
of edge rails, at : 6 per ton. Last month, 
September, after iron had advanced 20 shil- 
lings per ton, I made a contract for 2000 tons 
of edge rails, fora Delaware Company, at 
£8:5 per ton; and a few days after, for 
1300 tons of sige rails, for a Pennsylvania 


Company, at £8 per ton, but the pattern is 


less difficultto roll-than that for the Dela- 
ware Company. I have also contracted 
for several thousand tons of chairs, pins, 
wedges, flat bars, &c., but it is unnecessary 
to give their prices, because they are regu- 
lated also by the price of No 2 common 
bars. 

To enable your readers to judge what 
would be the price of to-day, if I were now 
in the market, I should think the March, 
May, and September contracts could not be 
done under £8: 15 per ton; and that for 
the Delaware Company, (being difficult to 
manufacture,) not under £9 per ton. From 
this you will see, that those Companies who 
sent their orders early, have reason to con- 
gratulate themselves, that they have been 
executed before the great advance in iron 
was effected. As the great Railway from 
‘London to MSL gr (220 miles) may 
want some 20,000 or 25,000 tons of very 
heavy rails, (60lbs. per yard,) in the spring, 
and as the “Southampton,” (75 miles,) 
**‘Western,” (120 miles,) and many other mi- 
nor Railways will want large quantities, du- 
ring the summer of next year, I should not 
be surprised if edge rails should be advanced 
to £11 per ton, by the Ist of May next, and 
iron will continue high during the whole of 
next year. I may be mistaken, but having 
had some experience in this trade, from 
having bought and exported to the United 
Stutes (my brother and myself) upwards of 
40,000 tons of Railway Iron, within a few 
years, I think I have some acquaintance 
with the iron market of this country. If the 
French Government should imitate the wise 
example of our American Government, and 
allow Railway Iron to be imported free of 
duty, as it is now reported to’be their inten- 
tion, [ have no doubt this will give an impe- 
tus to the construction of Railroads in that 
country, which will still farther advance the 
price of iron. All countries throughout the © 
world must get their Railway fron in Eng. 
land, where it is manufaetured with such 
economy, such rapidity,* and so perfectly, 
that it is useless to pretend'to compete with 
this branch of industry. 

I beg to’ send you the London Meclianics’ 
Magazine for August, and to ask the favor 





*JI once had 1800 tons 


of edge rails, of 40ibs. per | 
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ing the steamboat “ Lexington,” plying be- 
‘tween New-York and Providence. You 
will observe, in page 384, an account of the 
performance of this boat from Providence 
to New-York, 210 miles, in 12 hours, which 
I cut out of a New-York paper, and sent to 
the Editor for publication; and in pages 
430 and 431, the whole account is treated as 
a gross exaggeration by “Fanqui,” and 
discredit is thrown upon it by W. Thorold, 
of Norwich. You will observe the Editor 
of the Mechanics’ Magazine invites the at- 
tention of Americans to ‘the letters of Mr- 
Thorold and Fanqui, for the purpose of 
controverting their doubts, and to furnish 
additional information respecting “the fast- 
est boat in the world.” I have no means of 
obtaining this informatien, or I would not 
trouble you. But if you will publish Fan- 
qui’s letter, and request the. proprietors ef 
the “ Lexington” to furnish you with au- 
thentic information respecting her, which 
publish, and request the Editor of the Lon- 
don Mechanics’ Magazine to transfer to his 
columns, the character of our cvuntrymen 
may be vindicated. People in this country 
think we are rather disposed “ to shoot with 
the long bow,” and it is desirable to correct 
this opinion, so injurious to our national 
character. 
I am, dear Sir, 
Very respectfully, yours, 
Gerarp Ratston. 
In relation te the steamboat Lexington, 
ind the correspondents of the London Me- 
chanics’ Magazine, our reader are in pos- 
session of the whole subject ; and we hope 
soon to give them, and the readers and 
doubters of the London work, such evidence 
of the performances of that extraordinary 
boat, as will put at rest the controversy 
about the ‘fastest ship in the world.” 





Lone Leve.s, witn Steer Grapes, in 
preference toa more uniform distribution 
through the whole line of the elevation to 
be overcome, appears to be the opinion of 
several of the most eminent Engineers in 
Great Britain. 

We publish to-day several extracts from 
an examination, before the House of Lords, 
of Mr. Vignoles, Mr. George, and Mr. Ro- 
bert Stephenson, Mr. Henry R. Palmer, Mr. 
H. H. Price, and Dr. Lardner, in relation 
to the most judicious Grades for a Rail- 
road. There appears to be but one opinion 
amongst them on the subject, which can. 
not be better expressed. than in the lan. 
guage of Mr. Vignoles, in reply to the 
question, “Do you prefer the course of 
concentrating the inclination?” which is 
as follows, viz. “ it is far better to keep the 
line as flat as possible, for a great length 
of time, and concentrate your power by 
having a stationary Engine, or an assistant 
Bngine, to overcome it ”—(the inclination.) 

We annex some remarks upon the Lon. 
den and Brighton Railway, together with 
&@ table of Gradients of Mr, Gibbs and Mr. 


RICAN RAILROAD JOURN, 





Stephenson, which differ materially in the 
distribution of the Grades. 

We are indebted to Mr. G. Ralston, of 
Philadelphia, now in London, for these and 
other favors, for which he will please 
accept our thanks. 


Remarks on the two proposed lines of Rail- 
way to Brighton. 

Two lines of Railway to connect Brigh- 
ton with London have been proposed 
separately by Mr. Gibbs and Mr. Stephen- 
so 


n. 

Mr. Gibbs’ line terminates at one point 
in London by the Croydon Railway, and at. 
another by means of the Southampton 
Railway ; Mr. Stephenson has subsequent- 
ly, in his proposal for a Brighton Railway, 
fixed upon nearly the whole of Mr. Gibbs’ 
line, but has adopted a different principle 
in planning his gradients. 

The grand§point of difference in the two 
lines is, that the gradients of the one, 
namely, Mr. Stephenson’s, have the several 
rises and falls distributed over their whole 
length, whereas Mr. Gibbs has concen- 
trated the rises and falls on his line ina 
few points, in order to obtain throughout 


the rest of the line either levels, or planes | 


of such slight inclination, that practically 
ese | they may be considered level. 
The following table of the gradients on 
the two lines, will show that Mr. Gibbs has 
almost entirely confined his ascents and 
descents to three short planes, while Mr. 
Stephenson has distributed nearly the whole 
of his over 23 miles, with an inclination of 


1 in 330. 


Table of Gradients. 
Mr. Gisss’ Linz. 


Miles. Chains. Feet per Mile. 
ll 56 Level. 
3 10 1 in 1002 5 3 
6 18 1 in 1188 44 
5 0 1 in 1028 5 2 
3 36 lin 114 46 3 
2 31 lin 107 49 4 
5 5 1 in 2138 2 6 
2 31 lin lll 47 8 
8 0 1 in 1289 4 9 
Mr. STEPHENSON’s Linz. 
Miles. Feet per Mile. 
15 1 in 1100 4 9 
5} 550 ll 7 
33 330 16 0 


It is well known to all those who have 
attended to the progress of Railways in this 
country, that the question as to what des. 
cription of gatos is best adapted for the 
transit on Railways, has excited the most 
anxious interest in the scientific world and 
amongst Engineers. 

Accordingly we find that the Committee 
of the House of Lords on the Great West- 
ern Railway Bill, has received important 
evidence from various Engineers upon this 
amongst other topics which engaged their 
attention. 








From the evidence adduced before this 
Committee, the following extracts are 
taken. 

It is unnecessary to comment upon these 
extracts, which contain the recorded opi- 
nions of some of the most eminent Engi- 
neers in this country, and their opinions 
are of so recent a date, that they must be 
supposed to express the result of their 
matured judgment and experience up to 
the present time. 3 
Mr. George Stephenson in evidence on 


the Great West 7 7 
ioe, 1685, estern Railway Bill, July 


Question. With the exception of the 








Box Tunnel, you know of no Railroad of 
such an extent with such advantageous 


levels ? 
Answer: Ido not. 
Question. With reference to the ineli- 


nation of the Box Tunnel, in your vindg- 
ment, is it advisable to select a point where, 
by making a steeper inclination upon a 


8 line, you can regulate the rest of the 
levels upon the line advan usly ? 
Answer. It is always plan I have 


adopted in all the works I have been con- 
cerned in. 

Question. Was that the reason you 
adopted the yee a me on the Liverpool 
of a mile and a half, where you have one 
in ninety-six on the one side, and one in 
ninety-eight on the other ? 

Answer. It is about ninety on the other. 

Question. Did you select those inelina- 
tions in preference. to spreading it over 
a larger surface of your Railway ? 

Answer. 1 did. 

State your reasons for doing it. 

Answer. To allow the engines to bring 
the heaviest loads possible to the bottom of 
the inclined plane, by having an assistant 
engine to get up the load ; but if I had dis. 
tributed that inclination over a longer 
length, the engine could not have got up 
that long incline, and it is too long to have 
an assistant engine. 


Mr. George Stephenson. July 2nd, 1535. 

Question. Is not the expense of the 
repair of the engines very much in propor- 
tion to the gradients upon the line ? 

Answer. It is. 

Question. And the difficulties they have 
to overcome ? 

Answer. Yes. 

Question. And therefore you think it 
better to have a steeper rise at one place, 
to be worked by a supplementary engine, 
or a fixed engine, than to give worse gra- 
dients throughout the line ? 

Answer. ‘That is my opinion. 


Mr. Vignoles in evidence on the Great 
Western Railway Bill. July 13th, 1835. 


Question. Is 1 in 107 a very bad plane! 

Answer. No; it appears scarcely a rise 
to the eye of a common observer ; it is a 
plane that requires great additional power, 
and it is better to. concentrate the power in 
one spot than expend it upon long inclina- 
tions over a greater space of ground. 

Question.” Do you prefer that course of 
i inclination ? 

Answer. Most undoubtedly; it is far 
better to keep the line as flat as possible 
for a great length of time, and concentrate 
your power by having a stationary engine, 
or an assistant engine to overcome it. 


| Copy of a Report Messrs. Stephenson 
“ ge y Ee a 


“To the Directors of the Great Western 
Railway Company : 

*Gentlemen,—In reply to your inquiry 
relative to our investigation of the proposed 
line of Railway between London and Bris- 
tol, in which you particularly refer to the 
practical construction of. the work, and the 
working of it by locomotive engines when 








completed, and whether Mr. Brunel had 
tuken our opinion before he made the se- 
lection between the two’ inclinations at 
Saeed tencalcbn al deacitenaipgs. wete of 
mi whole. t : 
the ‘proposed line, and consider i, jo 
Iaisk Got ules @ Shin Ser the in 
execu wo 
when executed: and that Mr. Brunel did 
ee eppaons ions upon the two planes 


x #. 
“Our advice to him was that he should 
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select the shorter and 
conten, the rise in one point, with a 

length for working either by 
stationary or assistant locomotive engines, 


he reduced all the remaining inclinations 


on the line to the t favorable 
ia And we beg in addition to this 
to state, that many lines with planes of si. 
milar or greater length have been executed, 
and are now working efficiently, and that 
no difficulties in the execution of the work 
can be anticipated. 

“The levels of your proposed line are 
undoubtedly ae to door of the South- 
ampton, or the Basing and Bath, or of any 
other extensive line with which we are 
acquainted, and are therefore better adapt- 
ed to the working of the locometive en- 

ines, both as regards economy and expe- 
ition. ; 
“We are, gentlemen, 
“Your obedient servants, 
“Grorcr STEPHENSON, 


“ Henry R, Pater. 
“ London, March 31st, 1835.” 


Mr. R. Stephenson in evidence on the 
ae Western Railway Bill. July 8th, 


Question. Is there more than one way 
of working a Stationary Engine? 

Answer. Yes. 

Question. Are those different methods 
attended with difficulty ! 

Answer. No; I have seen them all act 
very efficiently. 

ducdlion. I do not know whether you 
remember the alternative suggested, instead 
of that Box Tunnel, with a rise of 1 in 107 
for two miles and a half ? 


Answer. Yes. 
Question. It was 1 in 333 for nine 
thiles 1 


Atiswer. About that. 

Question. Which du you prefer? 

Answer. I prefer the coticentration of 
the inclination. | 

Question. at do you gain by the 
concentration of the itichnation 4 

Answer. You apply a fixed Engine to 
that to which it is more = eos and it 
is more economical upon that inclination ; 
tnd you make the remainder of the dis. 
tatite ere so, Manne for the operation 
of Locomotive Engines. 

Question. What do you gain by it in 
point of power? 

Answer. Very great economy of power, 
and you save a great deal of wear and tear 
in the Railway. 

Question. Where the proportion of that 

clination is two miles and a half, and the 
test of the line such 2s you have described 
it, do you gain in point of speed also? — 

. Answer. Yes; but the principal saving 
is economy. 


Mr. R. Stephenson in evidence on the 
Great Western Railwoy Bill. July 10th, 
1835. 


Question. Have you any knowledge of 
the Tunnel at Box Hill, except what you 
have derived from Mr. Brunel! 

Answer. As tothe cost of making the 
Tunnel I cannot give an opinion. 

Question. Do you know any thing of 
the ecuntry at that spot, so.as to judge of 
the expediency of making a tunnel or not? 
_ Answer. No; 
4q 


'Qiteetios. “Fell me the dgte upon which 


ed? 
ge Ba In preference to an inclination 


of gix or eight miles at sixteen feet in a 
mile, | prefer a Tunnel; but I would not 
make a ‘Tunnel in other cases to avoid an 


steeper, as by con- 


| 
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inclination ; it is made horn inaiebie the 
common engine to accomplish the journey 
upon the rest of the line. 


Mr. H. H. Price in evidence on the Great 
Western Railway Bill. July 7th, 1835. 


Question. With reference to the Box 
Tunnel, do you approve of the method we 
have heard so much of, namely, the con- 
centration of the steepest inclination upon 
one spot? 

Answer. Yes; 1 stated that opinion to 
Mr. Brunel! when I first met him at Stroud, 
after the plans were deposited. 

Question. That is not an opinion you 
have taken up lately ? 

Answer. No. 

Question. What is the advantage gained 
by that concentration ? 

Answer. That you may apply assistant 
power to overcome the elevation of the 
country at one point, instead of spreading 
it over a greater space of the line. 

Question. What is the result if you do 
not apply assistant power ? 

Answer. They carry lighter loads, or 
they go at a smaller speed. 


Question. Or—is there not another al- 
ternative ? 
Answer. You may have a fixed engine. 


Dr. Lardner in evidence on the Great 
Western Railway Bill. August 6th, 1835. 


The artifice used in forming the Great 
Western Line (and a very good one it is) 
consists in concentrating the greatest rise 
in both directions upon one spot, and by 
that means obtaining a more uniform level, 
and so far as that goes it is a great ad- 
vantage. 


Mr. R. Stephenson in evidence on the 
Southampton Railway Bill. June 25th, 
1834. 


Question. Is it an object also to get the 
best levels that can be got ? 

Answer. Of course it is. 

Question. If the level in such a Railroad 
as this, is such, that there are fifteen miles 
in going up to the summit of J in 300, 
would you consider that as an inconvenient 
rise, if you could avoid it? 

Answer. If I could avoid it, certainly. 

Question. Would you prefer lessening 
the inclination, and having a short part 
where the inclination should be so much 

reater as to require the assistance of an 
ngine. 

Answer. 
piece. : 

Question. Upon the Liverpool and Man- 
chester you have two inclinations of one 
in eighty-six and one in ninety-six ? 

Answer. Yes. 

Question. _Was that mode of construc. 
tion adopted with a view of enabling the 
engines to act with all their full power up 
to the rest of the line, and to have the 
assistance of stationary engines at that 
point ? ; 

Answer. Tliat was the object. 

Question. I believe you consider that an 
inclination of 1 in 240 diminishes half the 
power ? ; 

Answer. Yes, thereabouts : it has been 

taken at 300, but I think 1 in 240 is more 


correct. 
Question. Should you consider it de- 


I think I would prefer a short 





I treat it as an abstract | 





sirable to construct a line of Railroad with 
fifteen miles with an inclination of 1 in 300, 


or should you r.a shorter length of a 
steeper i 1 
haneees uld prefer the short incli- 


nation, if the other levels that were obtained 
by that tmenns Were good levels. = 
Question. If by making a steep inclina- 
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tion for a short distance of two or three 

miles, you could lessen » gyre l 

upon avs agg line, so as to enable the 
ves to carry a weight nearly to 

extent of their power, re se Ab 
that a preferable mode ? , 

Answer. Yes, I would; it is impossible 

to give a general answer to that question ; 


I should be guided by the cireumstances of 
the case. 


_ Question. Sup you could form # 
line in which you migh t go with an in- 
clination, where ins of diminishing the 
power of the engines one half, it was not 
diminished one quarter, but when they ar- 
rive at a particular point, they might re- 
quire the assistance of another engine, be- 
cause it diminished the power two-thirds, 
would you prefer the fline} upon which the 
diminution of the power of two-thirds was 
only for a short distance, and where the 
rest of the line gave three-fourths of the 
power ? 

Answer. I think I would. 

Question. (By a Lord)—Might not there 
be other circumstances which would ren- 
der the other line the best? 

Answer. I merely speak as an Engineer 
generally upon the subject. I cannot at all 
speak as to any local difficulties that ma 
arise; speaking as an Engineer, I w 
prefer a long line, upon which an engi 
could operate to its full power with a short 
inclination when an assistant engine was 
wanted. 


x 





A Cana rounp tHe Fauts or Niacara is 

certainly a desirable link in our chain of internal 
communication on the great lakes. 
The highest considerations of expediency con- 
nected, not less with the military defence of the 
Northern frontier, than with the commercial and 
agricultural interests of this State, and of the whole 
Mississippi Valley, point to the construction of 
such a Canal—if found reasonably practicable. 

From a Circular published to-day, drawn up by 
a committee in Oswego, it would seem that a sur- 
vey of the route has been made, during the past 
season, under the authority of the general govern 
ment, which establishes the complete practicability 
of the work ; and, accordingly, memorials aré to be 
addressed to Congress, at the approaching session, 
asking their aid towards its accomplishment. We 
hope these memorials will be multiplied, so as to 
constitute an irresistible call upon the National 
Legislature to do what is needful in the matter. 

The Oswego Circular argues the matter mainly 
as a local interest. It. has, however, higher claims 
than that; nor need Buffalo even,apprehend, if the 
Canal should be constructed, and a Ship Canal to 
boot between the Hudson and Oswego, but that it 
still would flourish abundantly, and grow with the 
growth of all around it.—[N. Y. Ameriean.} 


Canal round the Falls of Niagara. 
CIRCULAR. 
Oswego, Nov. 6th, 1835. 

Sirn,—The undersigned, a committee appointed 
by the citizens of the county of Oswego, in the 
State of New York, in relation to the Niagara ca- 
nal, and especially for the purpose of presenting a 
Memorial to C , and for disseminating in- 
formation respecting the merits of the Project to 
their fellow citizens in other parts of the Union, 
would respectfully offer 'o your consideration the 
following statements. é 

Memorials exhibiting the great advan anti- 
cipated from the construction of a Ship Channel, 
Pais of Ningaen to an tnnsesrapeed antignion 

‘alls of Niagara to an na’ 
from the upper Lakes to Lake Ontario would be 
removed, have been presented to Congress from 
several parts of the State of New York, the north 











western States,and the Michigan Territory. These 
Memorials met with a very favorable reception, 





















its , nt of ‘War, how- 
Qe withthe importance of the 
proj anal, not only.im respect to the com 
ial. relations subsisting between the East and 
¢ West, but to the military defence of the North- 
ern frontier, in the month of MV iy last detailed a 
of Topogtaphical -Engiheers for the pur- 
¢ of prosecuting the explorations and surveys 
indigent to its construction. These explorations 
and surveys have been effected d the late sea- 
son under the direction of Capt. W. G. Williams, 
a gentleman distinguished by science and the pos- 
session of every acquirement requisite for the faith- 
ful and able execution of the daty entrusted to him. 
We are happy to state that Capt. Williams’ sur- 
vey furnishes the miost gratifying results in respect 
to the practicability of the work, atid the facilities 
for its éxecution. “His report will be submitted to 
eee in the ensuing Session. “. 

e@ therefore avail ourselves of the op; or-unity 
to inform you that Memorialsto Congress, praying 
for the construction of the Canal as a National 
work, and for an ‘appropriation therefor, will be 
presented at the ensuing session, from many parts 
of the State of New York, and would respectfully 
submit to you thé expediency of sustaining these 
Memorials by others from your section of the 
Union. 

_ We are of opinion that no constitutional objec- 
tion will interpose to prevent an appropriation for 
this great object. [tis amatter of great national 
interest aga military work, and is in immediate 
counection with the constitutional power expressly 
Gres to Congress for the regulation of commerce 

etwéen the States, with foreign nations and the 
Indians tribes ; for to all these would the removal 
of the barrier of the Falls of Niagara afford im- 
mense facilities. 

* It is our fellow citizens of the West, whose trade 
is tributary to the Lakes, who are most immedi- 
ately and. extensively interested in the proposed 
improvement, Its value to them can in some mea- 
sure be ascertaind from the results of the intercourse 
now subsisting between tlie Port of Oswego, on 
Lake Ontario, and the Ports upon the Upper 
Lakes by means of the Welland Canal. About 
25,000 tons of merchandize have been shipped for 
the West from the city of New York during the 
present year, and have passed westward through 
the Ports of Buffalo and Oswegv. Of this amount 
about 20,000 tons have been shipped from Buffalo, 
and about 5,000 tons from Oswego. 

Supposing the whole 25,000 tons had passed 
thro’ either Port, the rates of transportation 
eharged by the forwarders of Oswego and Buffalo 
furnish the following results : 


Freight of 25,000 tons of merchandize from New 
York via Buffalo to Cleveland. 

Usual freight, 1835, $1.13 per 100 Ibs. for 
heavy goods ; do do $1.29 do light do. 

Average freight $1.20 per 100 Ibs. or $24 
per ton, amounts to - as 

Freight of 25,000 tons from New York via 

_ Oswego to Cleveland, 

Usual freight, 1835, 60 cénts per 100 Ibs. 
for’heavy goods; do do 75 do light do. 

Average freight 67 cents per 100 Ibs. or 
$13.40 per ton, amounts to - 










$600,000 


$335,000 


Difference in favor of the Oswego route, $265,000 
Freight of 25,000 tons of merchandise from New 
_ York via Buffalo to Chicago. 
Unsnelfepigh, 1835, $1.50 per 100 Ibs. for 
8, 


heavy g , 
‘do. do. ‘$1 70 do for 


aq ght good 
K rent height $1 60 per.100 Ibs. or $32 


“__ pér ton, amounts to $800,000 
Freight of waa esr pag Bae York via 
ig esr pads 
“Average freight chi us this year, $1 05 

year, $ hi iad 
per 100 lbs. or $21 per ton, amounts to $525,000 
Difference in favor of the Oswego route, §275,000 


_Itis found from i since : 
‘of the Exie Canal, thatthe tre the completion. 
in the period of 


nsportation ets 
rs.» In 1840: 
amount of Western freights will: be 


The charge this 
, at present pric 
the Buliale route, would S oy: 
‘ ” $2,400,000 


five 


eveland, 
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route to Ofételand, 
Difference in favor of the Os tego rotite, $1,060,000 
It-i8 reascnable to-estimate that the transporta- 
tion Westward in 1845, will. ba 250,000 tons.. ‘The 
difference between the Oswego and Buffalo routes 
will always maintain the samé proportions: At 
the present prices, the difference in favor of thé 
Oswego route to Cleveland on 250,000 tons 
would be $2,650,000 
On same to Chieago, 2,750,000 
The justice of these estimates we refer to your- 
self, and shalldraw no inferences from them, We 
would merely remark, that whatever the difference 
is, will be an annual charge Vie the enterprizé and 
industry of the West. ther shall we detain 
you by any remarks upon the iniensé infiience 
which an uninterrupted navigation froit Lake On- 
tario to the upper Lakes will necessarily have 
upon the value and the settlement of the public 
lands. 2 
The object of this communication is, to request 
your aid and influence in behalf of the projected 
canal, and we would respectfully submit to you 
the expediency of ealling meetings of your fel- 
low citizens, of expressing your vieWs to your 
Representatives, and presenting memotials to 
Congress, asking the requisite appropriations for 
the execution of the great national work in con- 
templation. 
With great respect, Sir, we are, 
Your most ob’t serv’ts, 
C. J. Burcste, 
G. H..McWuorter, 
M. P. Hartcn, 
A. P. Grant, 
J. N. Bonesreen, 
Wm. F. Auven, 


Corresponding 
Committee. 


Eni Canat.—As the enlargement of the Canal 
is about. going into effect, is it not expedient to in- 
quire, whether its route cannot be judiciously rec- 
tified in some parts? 

Great complaint has always been made agaifist 
the section between Schenectady and Albany:— 
The direct. route between those cities is but 15 miles, 
and yet the Canal is 30 miles in length and crosses 
the Mohawk twice between Schenectady ard the 
Hudsoi. Cannot that great. eitcuit be avoitled? 
The table land between the Mohawk andthe Hud- 
son descends upon an ayerage from 12 to 20 feet 
on the mile from the former to the latter river, and 
as it is but little more than 100 feet high at Sche- 
nectady, it might be cut through at a small ex- 
pent, until the level line of the Mohawk was 

rought to the top of the table latid in its descent to 
Albany. If one of the ravines oh the Mohawk 
sidé, or the Sandkill valley, should be taken for the 
route, the expense would -be lessened. 

The annual saving on the canal navigation would 
soon pay-the expense. There are now between 
30 and 40,000 canal boatsarriving and clearing at 
the Hudson annually. The saving to each boat in 
tolls for 15 miles canal travel would be $7 and as 
much for returning, and the wages and expénses 
for the, time saved in 5 hours each would beat léast 
one dollar per boat. 

Av annual saving therefore of. between.two and 
$300,000 would be made by thus rectifying this 
part of the eastern section of the canal, besides 
rendering the canal itself more secure—the route 
being entirely inJand instead of crossing. and_re- 
crossing the Mohawk by aqueducts. Does not 
this subject deserve a full investigation ? 

It may be matter of news to Some of our redid- 
ers, to Say, that it is in contemplation to straighten 
the canal a little east of this city, by eutting 
through the hill near Gideon Cobb’s, and that the 
survey has already -been. made and the location 
staked éut.—[Rochebier Democrat.] 








_ (Fron the New-York Aimerican] 
' Our Hagsor.—The survey of Sandy Hook Bar, 


j}-Which has been made by:Lieut, Thos. R. Gedney, 


of thé United States Navy,-and others, by order of 


‘Coast Survey, has been completed this'season, and 
wwas, a day or two since, exhibited to'the Chamber: 
of Coititierce. ‘sida I 

By this survey, a et channel: 
heen discovered, having 23 feet water Ut the loivest 












tides, and it is hoped measures may be taken by the 


FR. Hassler, Esq, Superintendent of the U.S. 







chainitel, budyed out, eatly if the spring. 
2 The -manriée ee ‘the stirvey, of the coast 
has been, carried. on, since the appropriation in 
1832,will refleet lasting ctedit on the country ; and 
the determination of the administration to carry on 
a proper triangulation of the Whole coast, will seve 
niilfions to the couritry, while it will énrol the 
hates of its supporters amdng those to be femem- 
bered with gratitadé by the commercial community, 
now, and in time to come, 
The proper determination of points along the 
coast has been long a desideratum, and the impos- 
sibility of carrying of « survey of any extent, with- 
ott a triangulation, is now established. Lence, 


| notwithstanding the sums of money heretofore 


spent in survéys by Government, there are not, t 
is said, half a dozen points on'our coast, the lat. 
of which is known with the accuracy that may be 


r attained. 


The lab6r, time, care rind skill, requisite to con- 
duct such a survey as that of this harbor dlone, 
can only be judged of, by those who examine, as 
we have had the opportunity of doing, the result 
as laid down on a chart; and we repeat the ex- 
pression of out hope, that the merchants and in- 
surers of this city will cause it t be engraved and 
published forthwith. The sale of the charts would 
svon lidénmiify the cost of publication, to say no- 
thing of the diminution 6f tisk to property and life, 
which it would certainly effect. 

[From the same.] 

Tht American Jovanai or Science and Ants, 
eondtictéd by Bens. Situmman, M. D. LL. D.— 
October. New-Haven, H. Mattar and Herricx 
& Norges. New-York, G. & C. Carvin & Co.— 
This number is almost entirely given up to an ac- 
count of the coal formation of the Ohio. and its 
confluetit rivers, by Dr. 8S. P, Hicogern, of Ma- 
rietta, Ohio, The mass of information, of curious 
results, and magnificent realities, embodied in this 
paper; makes it otie of ‘great interest—even to un- 
scientifit readéts. “Ticréare annexed to the account 
several pages of woodcuts, representing accurately 
the various fossil temains found in the coal beds, 
and occasionally portions of the striking scenery 
amid which these beds are stretched far and wide. 

Personally, we read this paper with the more in- 
terest from having last Spring passed over a portion 
of the region described in it, and been struck with 
the ‘prodigality of nattire in het gifts to it. The 
annexed account will, We are sure, be new, as well 
as interesting to many of our readers, 


.. Tue Brrumiyous Coan Freups or Pennsti.va- 
niai—Nature, in the disposition of her bounties, 
seems to have bestowed upon Pennsylvania, more 
than a due proportion of the treasures of the min- 
eral kingdom. Great atid valiable as are her an- 
thracite deposits, and rich and abundant as are her 
mines of iron ore and other minerals, her bitumi- 
vidus “coal is still more extensive ahd inex- 


haustible. great secéhdary deposit, extend- 
ing as is generally believed, from the —. to 





the Mississippi, and to the Rocky mountains, is in 
Pennsylvania limited by the Alleghany mountains, 
which a t to form bartier, or dividing line 
between the anthracité atid bituminous. coal 


or between the transition and secondary, forma- 
tions. The union, or junction of these formations 
i pai ont des the end of the 


wher ihe Vee beatin oF Woe sque- 
haba bea eos iy ore Bal Bree, 
basin in whl the bitin oa ror 


successive strata, is deposited. The coal *field is 
‘thdvefote-qoniived to the welt ide of the ~Alleghs- 












ny,.and is supposed to extend tovthe the 
| oaenttin: A: the-8, Ei, sommes Somer See 
i nce 1d ap ear to ex to the 
‘Bostivs th Brod Mttindhtns r erbek, Jen- 
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 nings? creek, &c. emptying into the Potomac. The 
ry mar mountains called the Alleghany above 
ford, is very wide; and large mountains di- 
_ verge from it, and although the mountain ranging 
Somerset and dividing the waters of 
Youghbiogana and Coanemaugh, from those of the 
Potomac, may be the largest, it seems most proba. 
ble that Wells or Evetts, or possibly Sideling 
mountain, there forms the boundary of these de 
‘ sits, and upon examination will be found to exhibit 

@ continuation of the same characteristic features 

betsveen the secondary and transition formation.” 

The bituminous coal beds, vary from one foot to 
twelve feet in thickness, but rarely exceed six feet. 
They lie in noarly horizontal strata, with about suf- 
ficient dip to free the mines from water—some hills 
contain three and four beds, with alternate layersof 
earth and slate, and rest between a firm and 
smooth slate roof and floor. Faults or troubles are 
seldom met with, and in this they differ from the 
anthracite, and go farto confirm the opinion, that 
all this vast extent of secondary rocks, was once 
the bottom of the great lake or sea, and that it suf- 
fered little if any interruption from the gradual dis- 
charge of its waters, through its distant and wide- 
ly extended boundary, It has evidently been 
drained by the Mississippi, the St. Lawrence, the 
Susquehanna and the Eludson ; and it is a curious 
and interesting fact, that near the northern termina- 
tion of this coal field, in Potter county, the head 
waters of the Alleghany, the Susquehanna and the 
Genesee rivers, flowing into the gulf of Mexico, 
the Chesapeake and the St. Lawrence, take their 
rise in an area or space of about five miles. 

With the exception of the Susquehanna and its 
tributaries, and Wills’ creek, emptying into the Po- 
tomac, all the streams rising in the coal field, west 
of the mountains, flow into the lakes, or into the 
Ohio river, and consequently the ground falls off 
er recedes in the same direction, and becomes too 
low, as is generally supposed, to contain the coal 
measures. Its northern termination or boundary 
may be traced from the head waters of the Towan- 
da creek, in Bradford county, thence acrossthe high 
lands or dividing waters of ‘Tioga,Potter, McKean, 
Warren, Venango, &c., to the Ohio State line.— 
The Tioga river and its tributaries penetrate the 
coal field in the vicinity of Blossburgh and Wells- 

in Tioga county. A recentand interest- 

ing mineralogical report, upon this region, has been 
made, by R. C. Taylor, a practical engineer and 
eolovist, for the Blossbureh Railroad Company, 
in which it is satisfactorily shown that the coal 
runs out as. the streams decline to the north.— 
* There would need,” says the report, “a total 
height of mountains of five thousind, one hundred 
and twenty feet, at the State line between New 
York and Pennsylvania, to contain the coal mea- 
sures, wheres the hills, there, are probably below 
six hundred feet in altitude. This calculation is 
entered into with a view of showing the futility of 
the expectation, not uncommonly expressed, of 
tracing these coal fields in a northerly direction be- 
yond the limits at which they are at nresent disco- 
verable,”—* This field being bounded on the south 
by the Alleghany mountain, extending into the 
State of Virginia, and westward; coal may be 
said to be present, to a greater or lesser extent, in 
all. the, western counties, with the exception of 
Erie, in which it has not been discovered. . The 
counties of Bradford, Lycoming, Or Potter, 

McKean, Warren, Crawford, Bedford, Hunting- 
don and Centre, lie partly in and partly out of the 
coal field. . The countiesof Alleghany, Armstrong, 
Beaver, Butler, Cambria, Clearfield, Fayette, 
Greene, Indiana, Jefferson, Mercer, Somerset, Ve- 
nango, Washington and Westmoreland, are whol- 
ly within its range, and embrace together an area 
of twenty-one thousand square miles, or thirteen mil- 
lions four hundred and forty thousand acres.” Coal 
has been used for fuel and manufacturing purposes, 

west of the mountains, from the earliest settlement 

of the country, It is mined, to a greater or less 
extent, in all the above counties, at the rate of one 
cent and two cents per bushel, and is thus brought 
within the means of afl, and literally to every 
man’s door—abounding throughout all this vast 
extent of territory, fitted and used for almost 
every purpesc requiring heat, it is impossible to 
form any thing like a correct estimate of the quan- 
tity consumed yearly, und sent to market. That 
its great abundanceand cheapness have given birth 
to the vast and widely extended manufacturing es- 
tablishments of the west, there can be no doubt. 

Without coal they could not exist. It constitutes 

the life ‘spring of Western Pennsylvania, and the 
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edestal of our grext manufacturing emporium.— 


: and its environs contain ninety steam 
engines for the various manufactures of iron, steel, 
glass, cotton, salt, brass, white lead, flour, oil, lenth- 


er, &c. These engines consume two millions sixty- , 


five thousand three hundred and six bushels a year. 
The city of Pittsburgh and its suburbs, ny 
town Birmingham, &c., contain a population of 
thirty thousand souls. “The coal consumed for 
every purpose, in and abott Pittsburgh, is estima- 
ted at seven millions six hundred and sixty-five 
thousand bushels, er two hundred fifty-five thou- 
sand and five hundred tons—at four cents per 
bushel, the price now paidin Pittsburgh, it would 
amount to three hundred and six thousand five 
hundred and twelve dollars.” “ The coal iconsum- 
ed in the aoeniente of salt, in the western. coun- 
tics is very great, There are on the Alleghan 
Kiskiminias, Connemaugh, Crooked creek, Maho. 
ning, Saw mill run, Brash creek, Sewickly, 
Youghiogany and Monongahela, about ninety salt 
manufacturing establishments and. many. others 
about going into operation. ‘Thése establishments 
produce yearly about one. million bushels of salt 
and consume fiye millions of bushels of coal,”— 
‘ The coaking process is now understood, and our 
bituminous coal is quite as susceptible of this ope- 
ration, and produces as good coak, as that of Great 
Britain. It is now used to a considerable extent 
by our iron manufacturers in Centre county and 
elsewhere.” 


These facts, elucidating the immense mineral 
wealth of the “ valley of the Ohio,” open to the 
imagination a long vista of power and greatness, 
which the utmost stretch of the imagination is hard- 
ly able to equal. 

The Cannel Coal has as yet only been found in 
the vicinity of Cambridge, Guernsey Co., Ohio, 
though it is supposed also to exist about the head 
watets of the Muskingum, considerable niasses of 
it having been picked up on the banks of that river, 
brought down by the current. We were not be. 
fore aware that this most brilliant and combustible 
of coals had been found at all in the United States. 

There is a vast amount of information in this pa- 
per, to which we would desire to advert, but know 
not what to select, and therefore confine our ex- 
tract—having begun with coal—to the subjoined 
speculation upon 


Coat Deposirs.—The immens: beds of bitumi- 
nous coal found in the valley of the Ohio, fill the 
mind with wonder and surprise, as it reflects on the 
vast forests of arborescent plants required in their 
formation, Age afier age, successive growths of 
plants, springing up in the same region, were en- 
tombed beneath thick strata of shale and sandstone, 
until the whole series had accumulated to a depth 
of more than a thousand feet ; while beneath the 
whole, lay the bed of an ancient ocean floored with 
fossil salt. Indications of coal are found at inter- 
vals, across the great valley, from the Alleghany 
to the Rocky.Mountains. It is found nearthe sur- 
face in Kentucky, Ohio, Indiana, Illinois and Mis- 
souri, and without doubt, may be found beneath 
the extensive territory deposits, which form the sub- 
stratam of the great prairies in the central and nor- 
thern parts of the western States. As low down 
as New Madrid on the Mississippi, coal was thrown 
up from beneath the bed of the river, by the great 
earthquakes of 1812—a sufficient proof of its con- 
tiauation in the most depressed part of the great 
valley. ef ‘ 

That coalis of vegetable origin, no one who has 
read much on the subject, or personally examinéd 
the coal beds, will now deny. Time was, when it 
was considered a peculiar mineral product, formed 
in the earth in the same manner and at the same 
time with the rocks that surround it... The product 
of its chemical analysis, being altogether vegetable, 








and the artificial formations of coal from wood by 
Sir James Hall, have silenced: all doubts on the 
subject. The only mystery now. is, how. such vast 
quantities of vegetable matter could be accumula- 
ted and grow on the spot where they were buried. 
That they grew in general, on the sutface now oc- 
cupied by the coal, appears. certain from the per- 
fect state in which the most: delicate leaves. and 
stems are preserved. Fad. they been transported 
by currents of water, aid especially from any dis- 
tance, it is hardly possible that they should not 
haye received more damage. The climate, at that 
period, must haye been both more warm and more 
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paring the drawings of several of the species found 
valley of the Obio, with, shose exhibited by 
M. Brongnierh a his work on “ Des v Fos- 
siles,” of the European coal ‘ of lat, 
30°, but fie cont dapisils are found, the climate 
requiring but little fuel for the comfort of the imha- 
bitants ; but north of that pail, many digtycts 
could be but very thinly rahe ited, or not 
at all, were it not for the wonderful 
coal laid up in the bowels of the earth for the use 
of its inhabitants, efter theforests were destroyed to 
make room for-cultivation., er. 

The coal deposits of Britain, by nourishing her 
manufactures, which have raised iz to ‘her pr 
ent proud attitude among the nations, are the prin- 
cipal source of her greatness. © 

fn the valley of the Ohio, some of the coal beds, 
were covered with marine deposit; in a the 
deposit was made in fresh water, as is demonstrat- 
ed from the character of the fossil ‘shells found in 
the rocks, both over and under the coal. . dn what 
manner these changes were brought about, nemains 
for future geologists to determine, after the seience 
has become mature. , 

Where not removed by degradation, or buried 
under other strata, there secms to have beensthree 


distinct deposits of coal throughout. the .main.¢oal 
region, embraced on the map, which accompanies 
these tions. After the vegetable materials 


which form the coal beds, were deposited or buried 
under the superincumbent strata, it weuld seem 
that a strong degree of heat had been applies -in 
addition to the pressure, before they could assume 
their — bituminized appearance. As we ap- 
proach the coal beds, in the transition and primi- 
tive rocks, the evidences of heat are stillmore 
parent ; removing from the anthracite beds, all,or 
nearly all their ee me contents ; ‘and in the 
primitive, changing anthracite into graphite, or 
plumbago, which ‘a ohanse pure carbon. “It would 
appear, that we cannot reasonably doubt theaction 
of heat on these coals, for the plumbago is evidently 
a coal, changed by heat into its present semi-me- 
tallic appearance, and is often produced in the fur- 
naces of the arts, by the action of heat upon éar- 
bon. A less degree of heat has been applied tothe bi- 
tuminous beds of “the Valley of the Ohio,” forthey 
are far removed from any crystalline or transition 
rocks, on which the marks-of heat are so apparent, 
and therefore could not receive a sufficiency to de- 
prive them of their ..bituminous peneiniee: and 
change them to carbonaceous cual beds... "The sug- 
gestion advanced by many geologists, and recently 
applied by Prof. Hitcheok, in his of Mas- 
sachusetis, that graphite, anthracite and bitumi- 
nous coals are all of vegetable origin, and e 
by heat and pressure to what they now are, isa 
simple and beautiftl illustration of a heretofore ob- 
scure.and difficult subject. - 





INTERNAL IMPROVEMENT, CONVENTION AT !Uas- 
ca.—A public meeting was held at. oklyn on 
Friday evening, at which ten delegates were ap- 
pointed, on behalf of Brooklyn and Long’tsland at 
large, to atieed the Convention at Utica. The fol- 
owing gentlemen were named, with power to.si 
ply any vacancies Ger Jeremiah eek Te. 
seph G, Swift, John Lawrence, Alden Spooner, 
Henry F. Pierpont, Benj. D. Silliman, Geo. Hal, 
Edward. Copland, Amasa Wright, Clarence: D. 
Sackett. if sol 

“ We know thata very active and extensive bu- 
siness is carried on in this oy in the a ie 
oysters, destined for the ‘eae ot the pile 
west of the Alleganies, but we were not aware, un- 


til we saw the fact mentioned ina aste . 

that it had become so large as to. justify 

lishment of a regular line of Wagons to 

for the transportation of ea bee - 
The above paragraph, from the Balsimore’ Anse- 





rican, relates am, extraordin one of 
orued; nage thee 101 Mt Ve wer 
tempted, last A asa: ine 


° ‘Cincine ; 
—by the novelty of the thing, at such a distifiee 
from the seaboard, to eat some oysters fi 
shell: they were not injuted by the tong” 





portation over mountain and valley, and ‘ 
at not more than double the price paid in this city, 











to the same 


A. D. Bacusg, Prof. of 


' Philos. and Phot Dan . Pean. 
(Communicated by the Author.) . 
aving found that the inference drawn 
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from my observations on the morning of 
the 13th of p thor 1834,* at eg 
delphia, was directly opposite to that to 
which Professor Olmsted had been led, 
from his observations at New-Haven, I 
felt naturally desirous to determine what 
have been the extent of cotintry 
over which the unusual display of meteors 
seen at New-Haven had taken place, this 
extent having a direct bearing upon the 
question of the nature of the phenomenon. 
At my request, communicated through the 
kindness of the Chief Engineer, the Se- 
cretary of War, Gov. Cass, issued a cir- 
cular to the commandants of the different 
military posts of the United States, re- 
questin 8 to be informed whether any 
unusual meteoric display had been wit- 
nessed at their respective posts, on the 
morning of the 13th of November, 1834. 
. The results of this inquiry, I propose 
now to put upon record, in as brief a 
manner as possible. ‘The arrangement 
acopted in the record, is to begin with the 
most northern post on our north-eastern 
frontier, to pass southward along the 
Atlantic board ; then beginning with the 
most southerly post of the western chain, 
to pass northward along that chain, then 
eastward on the northern frontier, towards 
the original point of departure. Along 
this line, the display of November 13th, 
1833, attracted universal attention. 

From Hancock Barracks, Holton Plan. 
tation, Maine, Maj. Clarke reports that 
no recurrence of the meteoric phenome. 
non of 1833, was observed on the 13th of 
November, 1834. 

A .sumilar report is made by Miaj. 
M‘Clintock, in relation to Fort Preble, 
Portland, Maine, and its vicinity. 

No unusual meteoric phenomenon was 
observed at Fort Constitution, Portsmouth, 
New-Hampshire, as stated by Maj. An- 
sart; nor at Fort Trumbull, New-Lon- 
don, Connecticut, as stated by Maj. 
Saunders ; nor at Fort Hamilton, New- 
York Harbor, according to the report of 
Maj. Pierce ; nor at Fort Severn, Anna- 

lis, Maryland, according to Maj. Wal. 
bach ; nor at Fort Washington, Potomac 
river, below Washington city, according 
to Maj. Mason. 

Maj. Churchhill states}that at Fort 
Johnston, Smithville, North Carolina, no 
unusual meteoric appearrances were 
noted on the evening referred to in the 
circular, but that no one was particularly 

in watching for a recurrence of 
the meteors of 1833. 


j. Gale reports from Fort Moultrie, 
rleston Harbor, that he can find no 
one in garrison, or its vicinity, who 
* Bee Am. Jour. Se. & iman, f 
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|| has seen any unusual. meteoric display 











since November, 1833 ;. and the report of 
Lt. Williamson, from Castle Pinckney, 
in the same harbor, is to the same effect. 

Capt. Marchant makes a similar report 
from Fort Oglethorpe, Savannah, Geor- 

ia. 

From Fort Marion, St. Augustine, East 
Florida, Capt. Drane reports that no re- 
currence of the meteors had been ob- 
served, and that no remarkable mcteoro- 
logical occurrence was recorded about 
the period designated, in November. 

No recurrence of the meteors was ob- 
served at Fort Jackson, on the river 
Mississippi, below New-Orleans, com- 
manded by Capt. G. M. Gardiner. 

General Atkinson states from Jefferson 
Barracks, near St. Louis, Missouri, that 
no occurrence of the sort alluded to in 
the circular, was observed in the autumn 


was there such a recurrence any where 
in the west, as far as [his] inquiries, had 
extended.” 

Lieut. Col. Vose reports from Fort 
Towson, on the Red river, below the 
mouth of the Kiameche, that no recur- 
rence of the meteors had been observed, 
as far as he could learn, in the section 
of the country in which the post is 
situated. 

Col. Dodge, commanding the regiment 
of dragoons, reports from Fort Leaven-. 
worth, on the Missouri river, at the junc- 
tion of the Little Platt, that no remarka. 
ble meteoric phenomenon had occurred 
since his arrival at the post, on the 27th 
of September ; he adds, that ‘“‘a recur. 
rence of an event so remarkable as the 
one mentioned, could not have escaped 
the notice of the sentinel on post.” 

From Fort Snelling, Falls of St. An. 
thony, Upper Mississippi river, Maj. Bliss 
reports that, from an examination of the 
sentinels who had been on post during 
the night of the 12th and 13th of No. 
vember, he could not learn that any re. 
currence of the meteoric phenomenon of 
1833 had been observed. He gives a 
particular account of a very bright 
meteor seen at 5 o’clock, A. M. on the 
morning of the 9th of January, 1835. 

Lieut. Col. Davenport, commanding at 
Fort Armstrong, Rock Island, Upper 
Mississippi river, Illinois, states, as the 
result of information which is satisfactory 
to him, that no meteoric phenomenon was 
observed on the 13th of Mavclbon 1834, 
at his post. He gives the temperature at 
7 o’clock, A. M. on the 13th of Novem. 
ber, as 42° Fah., the wind N. E., and the 
weather fair. 

The reports from Fort Dearborn, Chi- 
cago, Illinois, commanded by Maj. Green, 
and from Fort Winnebago, portage be- 
tween the Fox and Quisconsin rivers, 
N. W. Territory, commanded by Lieut. 
Col. Cutler, state that no unusual mete- 
oric display was noticed there on the 
night referred to. 

The return from Fort Howard, Me- 
nomoniveille, Michigan Territory, is of 
the same purport, General Brooke adding, 
that there were several apparent shocks 
of an earthquake in Movember, 1834, as 
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of 1834, by “‘any one at the post, nor, 














evidenced ‘by a severe rocking of the 
flag-staff in the night, although it was 
perfectly calm at the time.” 

From Fort Mackinac, Straits of Michili- 
mackinac, Michigan Territory, Capt. 
Clitz reports that he has ‘made inquiry 
of the sentinels who were on post on the 
night of the 13th of November last, and 
one only, an intelligent young man, who 
was posted at the north angle of the fort, 
saw a shower of meteors in the north, 
between 12 and 1 o’clock, the duration of 
which, as near as he can recollect, was 
about one hour.” 

Maj. Hoffman reports from Fort Gratiot, 
on the St. Clair river, that no recurrence 
of the meteoric phenomenon of 1833 was 
observed at his post. 

The returns just given are from eleven 
posts in the Atlantic States, from Maine 
to East Florida; from six posts in the 
Western States, or frontier, and from five 
on the northern frontier ; they agree in 
stating, with one exception, that no un- 
usual meteoric display was noticed on 
the night of the 12th, 13th of November, 
1834, 

It is almost needless to observe, that 
the military stations are places where ob- 
servation of any striking meteoric pheno- 
menon may be expected, at. least one 
sentinel being on post, the reliefs being 
posted by a non-commissioned officer, and 
the sentinels visited at least once during 
the night by a commissioned officer. 
Vigilance is particularly to be expected 
in our out-posts, from which the reports 
are quite minute. A local “ shower” of 
meteors was observed by a sentinel at 
Fort Mackinac, about midnight, and lasting 
about one hour. Many of the reports do 
not confine themselves to a statement that 
no meteoric display was witnessed atthe 
posts, but include inquiries made in the 
Vicinity. 

These reports may, I think, be con- 
sidered conclusive against the occurrence 


.of any extensive and remarkable display 


of meteors, so far as ordinary observa- 
tion could have detected such a display. 

In reply to letters addressed to friends 
in different quarters, with a view to ascer- 
tain if special observation had been 
made on the morning of the 13th of 
November, I received the following infor- 
mation. 

At New-York, as I learned from Prof. 
Renwick, a gentleman well known for his 
scientific attainments, assisted by a friend, 
watched the during whole night, but 
saw no remarkable occurrence of me- 
teors. Doctor Gibbons, of Wilmington, 
Delaware, observed the heavens, in con- 
nexion with his observations on the aurora, 
until about. half-past 12 o’clock on. the 
morning of the 13th of November. He 
informs me that he has been in the habit 
of inspecting the heavens, frequently, 
every clear evening since November, 
1833, and has observed, often, an unusual 
number of meteors, for several evenings 
in succession, and sometimes the reverse 
of this. The night of the 12th, 18th of 
November, 1834, was clear. 

No unusual occurrence of meteors was 
naticed at Baltimore by the gity watch, or 
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Prof. Ducatell ; nor at the University of 
Virginia ; nor at the University of North 
Carolina ; at which places, as I learn from 
Prof. Patterson, and Prof, E. Mitchell, 
no special observations were made. At 
Cincinnati, Ohio, the night was cloudy, 
with showers. 

President Lindsley, of Nashville Uni- 
versity, informs me that one of the gentle- 
men of the University was on the look- 
out on the night of the 12th, 13th, but 
saw nothing remarkable. 

The direct observations made at New- 
York, Philadelphia, and Nashville, show 
that no unusual meteoric display occurred 
at either of these places ; and the general 
experience at Baltimore, and Wilming- 
ton, Delaware, the University of Virginia, 
and the University of North Carolina, 
was to the same purport. As far as 
public testimony through the journals can 
reach this point, it confirms these con. 
clusions. 

I infer that the meteors seen at New. 
Haven, from one o’clock until daylight, 
by Prof. Olmsted, and the gentlemen who 
assisted him; at West Point, after 2, 
A. M. by Mr. Twining; at Mackinac, 
between twelve and one o’clock, by the 
sentinel, were not parts of one meteoric 
display, visible over an extensive region 
of country, like the phenomenon of No- 
vember, 1533, but were local. 

It is to be seen from the foregoing 
statements, that the weather was not the 
same over the extent of country which 
they embrace, while on the 13th of No- 
vember, 1833,. there was a most re- 
markable uniformity over a much greater 
surface. 

Philadelphia, May 28, 1835. 








[From the Repertory of Patent Inventions.] 
Specification of the Patent granted to 
Henry Boorn, of Liverpool, for Com. 
positions or Combinations of Materials 
applicable for the Greasing of the Avle- 
Bearings of Carriages, and the Axle. 
Spindles and Bearing-parts of Ma- 
chinery in general, denominated Patent 

Axle-Grease and Lubricating- Fluid. 


Mr. Booth says, my patent axle-grease 
and lubricating-fluid are chemical com. 
pounds of oil, tallow, or other grease, and 
Water, effected by means of the admix- 
ture of soda or other alkaline substance, 
in such proportions that the compounds 
shall not be of a caustic or corrosive 
nature when applied to iron or steel, 
but of an unctuous greasy quality, easily 
fusible with heat, and suitable for greas- 
ing the axle-bearings of carriage-wheels, 
or the axles, spindles, and bearings of 
machinery in general. And the propor- 
tions of the. ingredients for the said com. 
pounds, and the method of compoundin 
them, which I recommend as suitable for 
the above purposes, are as follow :— 

For the axle-grease suitable for car. 
Wage-axles, and particularly for the axles 
of every description of railway carria. 
ges, a solution of soda jin water, (the 
common washing soda of the shops,) in 
the proportion of half a pound weight of 
soda to a gallon of pure water; to one 
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gallon of this solution add three p 
of good clean tallow and six pounds of 
palmsoil.;, or, instead of the mixture’ of 
tallow and palm-oil, add ten pounds: of 
palm-oil, or eight pounds of tallow, (the 
tallow ing of a stiffer nature than 
palm-oil.) The said tallow and palm-oil, 
or either of them, and the solution, as 
described, must be heated together, in 
some convenient vessel, to about 200° or 
210° of Fahrenheit, and then the whole 
mass must be well mixed and stirred up 
together, and be agitated without céas- 
ing till the composition be cooled down 
to 60° or 70° of Fahrenheit, and have 
obtained its consistency, which will be 
that of grease or butter, in which state it 
will be ready fur use, and may be applied 
in the way in which grease is usually 
applied to machinery. 

For the lubricating-fluid, which, also, 
is applicable to the rubbing parts of ma- 
chinery, (and particularly to the spindles 
of pulleys on inclined planes moving on 
wooden bearings,) 1 recommend to. be 
taken of the aforesaid solution of soda in 
water, one gallon ; of rape-oil, one gal- 
lon; and of tallow or palm.oil, one 
quarter of a pound weight: heat them 
together to 200° or 210° of Fahrenheit, 
and then let the fluid composition be well 
stirred about and agitated without inter. 
mission till cooled down to 60° or 70°, 
when it will be of the consistency of 
cream: or if a thicker consistency be 
desired, a small addition to the tallow or 
palm-oil may be admitted; and in all 
cases it is advantageous to shake or stir 
up the mixture immediately before using it. 

Now, though I have given the forego- 
ing proportions of ingredients, as suita- 
ble, under ordinary circumstances, I do 
not mean to limit the invention to these 
precise mixtures; as according to the 
temperature of the weather, or the par- 
ticular purpose to which it may be ap- 
plied, a little more tallow or other grease 
or oil, and less of the solution may be 
desirable ; or slight alterations in the 
quantity of soda for the solution, or in 
the relative proportions of tallow and 
palm-oil or other grease, may be found 
advantageous—a larger proportion of soda 
in the solution, and a larger quantity of 
tallow in proportion to the solution, 
rendering the compound stiffer, and less 
easily fusible in hot weather ; all which 
modifications of my patent compounds 
will be easily adjusted by the superinten- 
dents of the machinery to which they 
may be applied. In witness whereof, &c. 

Enrolled June 4, 1835. 





[From the same.] 


Specificatian of the Patent granted to Josrru 
Frreuson, of the City of Carlisle, in 
the County of Cumberland, Manufacturer, 
for a certain. Combination of Processes 
whereby a new kind. of Dress or. Finish 
is given to certain Goods. Sealed De- 
cember 23, 1834. 

To all to whom these presents shall 
come,"&c. &c.: Now know ye, That in 
compliance with the said proviso, I, the 
said Joseph Ferguson, do hereby declare 
the nature of my said invention to consist 
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plain, or figured cotton goods, which 
have been beetled by sub them to 
certain known provesses; not heret 
applied, after beetling, to prodiice that 
olfect::. And in farther complianceed 
the said’ proviso, i the said — er. 
guson, ‘do hereby describe the said pro. 
cesses and te ordet in which the same 
are to be applied, by the following state. 
ment thereof, (thatistosa¥)i = = =. 

I take plain, twilled, or figured  cottén 
cloths beetled in the way by a 





| beetling-machine for fifty or sixty hours, 


in order to bring them to a very high 
gloss, and put them over a damping-ma- 
chine so as to be completely saturated with 
watér. I then put them through a dry- 
ing-machine with copper cylinders and 
heated with steam in the usual way, taki 
care to put them through, when’twilléd, 
as tight as the cloth will bear °without 
tearing, so as to. open out the twill as 
much as possible during the drying pro- 
cess ; when the. cloths. are’ plain, .or 
figured, only, and not twilled, then the 
usual degree of tension applied to goods 
in drying-machines will be sufficient, and 
in all cases it is preferable that the heat 
and speed of. the drying-machine be such 
as to dry the cloth completely by the 
time it gets once through, provided the 
color, (if dyed goods,) be such as to ad. 
mit of it, if not, it should be dried at two 
or more operations. 

The stiffening of the goods should in 
all cases also be particularly attended to, 
inasmuch as the more firmly they are 
stiffened, whether before or after beet- 
ling, the more defined and perfeet will be . 
the dress. 

Now whereas I claim as my invention 
the combination of the damping or satu- 
rating and subsequent drying processes 
with the process heretofore in use to pfo- 
duce beetled goods, as hereinbefore de- 
scribed, and applied to the purpose of 
giving a new kind of dress or finish to 
such goods as aforesaid. And such .m 
invention being, to the best of my knowl- 
edge and belief, entirely new and never 
before used within that part of His said 
Majesty’s United Kingdom of Great 
Britain and Ireland called England, His 
said dominion of Wales, or town of Ber- 
wick-upon-Tweed, I do hereby declare 
this to be my spécification of the same, 
and that I do verily believe that. this my 
said specification doth comply, in all re- 
spects, fully and without reserve or 
disguise, with the proviso in the said 
hereinbefore in part recited letters patent 
contained ;. whereof I do hereby. claim 
to maintain exclusive right and privilege 
to my said invention. In witness where- 


of, &¢. Enrolled June 23, 1835. is 





Burraro, Nov. 5th.--Nive Steamsoats; anda 
large number of schooners, left this. port on Tuee- 
day, for the West, heavily laden, Tt tide of 
gration, and flood of merchandise to the ‘West, 
unprecedented, and scarcely shows a diminution 
from the thousands, which ages through our 
city at the opening of navigation, last spring. 

A Suret [non Stramnoat has been 
the Erie Canal, and has 


far as the experiment has been tried. | re 













Ned at the rate. of six miles. an hour withe 
ing any injiry fo the Canal, - {Courier 
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ent, A. W., dated, 


Lansingburgh, 27th August. 
iia me to New-York, about 
i har of June last, and not having 
completed it on-the first of July, and finding, 
_ feom appearances, that little could be done, 
till after the celebration of the Fourth of Ju- 
ody, I took the opportunity to make an excur- 
Fs aon of two or three days to Philadelphia. — 
ng on board the morning six 
‘@elock boat, T was enabled, by a rapid, but 
and changeful travel, by land and 
water, to reach Philadelphia in time fer din- 
ner at the United States Hotel. Some peo- 
ple live to eat, and others eat to live; and 
as I belong to the latter class, I did not 
pounce my eye on the preparations for din- 


Reet BO 
: 


net in the spirit of a gourmand. I merely | 


noticed the profusion of viands on the table, 
but 1 could not help, being a stranger, ob- 
serving the superiority in good, wholesome, 
well.baked bread, fresh vegetables, and 
ehoice butter. 

When dinner was over, I took a walk to 
the Navy Yard. The first impulse was, of 
course, to find something new, and worthy 
of inspection, With very little search, I 
found an object which answered the pur- 
pose. This was the new national ship, 
Pennsylvania, of 140 guns, now on the 
stocks. It was my good fortune to meet 
with a gentleman who was probably an of- 
ficer of some grade, at any rate, I think he 
was worthy to be one, at least as far as po- 
liteness is concerned. He showed me, with 
an apparent feeling of national pride, every 

thing connected with it, and answered all 
my questions, not only with a thorough 
knowledge of the subject, but with seem- 
ingly-as much pleasure as I could possibly 
take in asking them. I took minutes from 
some of his answers, and among the princi- 
‘pal ones I find the extreme length of the ship 
is 217 feet, its greatest breadth 59 feet, and 
its depth, amidships, 51 feet. But as naval 
architecture is not my object, though I took 
several other notes, I will not tax the printer 
mor the reader with them. As I had ano- 
_Sher use for the remaiiiing part of the after- 
“moon, 1 took a rather painful leave of my. 
interesting guide, reflecting, at the same 
‘time, with what wonderful accuracy the 
sweet and bitter of life are balanced ; for 
the extreme pleasure I took with this mo. 
‘mentary acquaintance, was exactly balanced 
by the pain of parting. 
_ now steered my conrse to Washington 
Square, a fine specimen of taste and libe- 
wality.. It is situated in the southeasterly 
of the city, and I was told that it con- 
tning-about eight acres. It is beautifully 


Aaid out, and planted with ornamental trees, 
‘selected from various parts of the world, 
but, as they should be, mostly natives of 
our own continent ; for certainly, while the 
Epstern Continent can boast of its ancient 
ruins, its broken columns, and relics of the 


}| found in the forests of America. 








"|| arts of other days, now trodden under foot,’ 


and erumbling into-dust, the proper field, in 
which to search for the beauties of nature, 
and to explore her inmost recesses, will be 
The sun 
was now descending far in the west, and 
its light striking in bold relief on the trees 


and flowers, and reflected from different. 


shades of green, presented a scene beautiful 
beyond description. 


The city contains several other spacious 


-and beautiful squares, but I had not time to 
visit them. Why is it that our other cities: 


and villages are destitute of these delightful 
appendages? No reason can be given, but 
that they were laid out, as we know was 
the case in the early settlement in our own 
State, without any plan at all, or the ground 
has been seized on, and soldin speculation, 
to gratify the sordid views of forestallers. 


When thirst of gold enslaves the mind, 
And selfish views alone bear sway,' 


every nobler feeling—every spark of lauda. 
ble national pride vanishes, as colors vanish 
when light is withdrawn. 


The dusk of evening was closing around 
me, and | returned to my lodgings. The 
day’s exercise had given me an appetite for 
a wholesome supper, and a night of quiet 
repose, both of which were duly enjoyed. 

At daylight next morning, I took a stroll 
through the market, and was soon convin- 
ced that its celebrity was justly merited. 
The building and accommodations were in 
themselves highly worthy of notice. Streteh- 
ed nearlya mile in length, through the middle 
of a wide avenve, which is a’great thorough- 
fare through the centre of the city, from 
one river to the other; and forming, on 
each side of it, a street of convenient width. 
Its plan, for beauty and convenience, could 
scarcely be improved. But to give an idea 
of the contents of this market, all I can say, 
from-so short an inspection is, it contains 
samples of every thing which ever was, or 
ean be exhibited for sale in a public mar- 
ket. The meats in general were fine, but 
the mutton, in particular, surpassed any 
display of that article I have ever seen. The 
butter was exhibited in a style of neatness 
and taste, which would draw tears of plea- 
sure in the eyes of an Epicure. But it was 
not these more prominent articles only 
which attracted attention ; every thing the 
eye could recognize, animal, vegetable, 
mineral, or fossil—natural or artificial, was 
there, and all so tastefully arranged, that the 
smallest article seemed to say, examine me 
too; while the choice fruits, flowers, and 
fresh vegetables, whispered, with more eon- 
scious dignity, here you may see the effect 
of liberal premiums from the Pennsylvania 
Horticultural Society. 

After breakfast, taking all the rest of the 
day before me,I set out to view the gar- 
denis, water-works, &c.; and, taking a 
hackney coach, my first course was steered 
to Bartram’s Garden and Nursery. These 
are situated on the west bank of the Sechuyl- 









kill, about three miles from the city, and ar 


| sow owned and judiciously managed, by 


‘Mr. Robert Carr, the son-in-law of Mr. Bar- 
tram, who is well known as a botanist and 
naturalist ; and his very superior collection of 
North American trees and plants, show him 
in the very pleasing light of being truly na- 
tional. 

On a stone over one entrance to the 


|| house, I noticed the date of 1781, rather 


roughly but plainly cut. On inquiring, | 
found that this front of the mansion was 
‘built at that period; and another inserip- 
tion, purporting to have been cut 39 years 
afterwards, reads and spells thus : 


* It is god alone almyty lord 
The holy one by me adored. 


“ Joun Bartram, 1770.” 


The garden, it is said, was commenced 
about four years before the date of the first 
inscription, and is now about 114 years old. 
I was informed that Mr. Bartram and his 
son must have been about 100 years in col- 
lecting this valuable legacy they have left to 
the Flora of North America. A smal! strip 
of Jand, containing less than seven acres, 
was said to contain rising 2,000 species, na- 
tives of our own country. But J found also 
ano less rich treat in examining the exo- 
tics, which were very numerous and valua- 
ble. The collection of Camillas and tro- 
pical plants, surpassed any thing of the kind 
{had ever seen}; among the latter were some 
fine specimens of Zamias, Ficus, Euphor- 
bia Hetirophylla, &c. The grounds were 
tastefully laid out, and besides the amazing 
variety of smaller trees and shrubs, arrang- 
ed, apparently, to the best possible advan- 
tage, the effect is still heightened by the 
grandeur of several trees, majestically tow- 
ering above, and overspreading the rest: 
among which are a Norway Spruce, at least 
80 feet high ; a Cypress, (Cupressus disti- 
cha,) 25 feet 6 inches in circumference, and 
114 feet high; native Magnolias, Flowering 
Acacias, &c. And beneath this lofty dis- 
play of variegated foliage, on proper fix- 
tures, I notieed a magnificent Sago Palm, 
the cireumference of its foliage 24 feet, and 
the stem 3} feet. But it is vain to attempt 
enumeration, when the bare catalogue would 
four times exceed my limits. 


Between this beautiful and magnificent 
grove and the Schuylkill, are several fish- 
ponds, with gold and silver fish and acqua- 
tic plants ; and still farther on, towards the 
river, is an ancient cider-mill, cut, with 
great labor, out of the solid rock, near 
which was a small plot of Gama grass. 
From the numerous accounts of the pro- 
duetiveness of this grass at the south, parti- 
eularly in North sand South Carolina, it 








must be found a good substitute for clo- 
ver, herds grass, &c. &¢., and its introdue- 
tion of great importance to that section of 
our republic. But from an examination with 
some of it, raised in my garden, and also the 
opinion of Mr. Carr, who has had it on his 
grounds a dezen years, I am |ed to con- 
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¢lude it will be of no great value to our 
nurseriés were extensive, and appeared in 
perfect keeping with the rest of this splen- 
did establishment. am 


Nor was this display of nature more pleas- 
ing than the polite attention of its worthy 
proprietor, who not only answered, with 
apparent pleasure, all my questions, whieh, 


‘to say the least, extended to the utmost 


bounds of civility, but showed me many 
deeply interesting curiosities, and, among 


‘other things, his extensive and valuable 


library, principally on Agriculture, Horti- 
culture, and Botany, which seemed to say, 


“ Come, let me make a sunny realm around thee, 
Of thought and beauty! Here are books and flowers.” 


Leaving this place with reluctance, I 
steered my course to Lemon Hill, which is 
the name very appropriately given to the 
pleasure grounds of Mr. Henry Pratt. It 
is situated in the immediate vicinity of the 
grand Water-works, and is said to contain 
over twenty acres. Nature seems to have 
displayed her utmost power in modelling 
this charming situation, leaving but little 
for art to accomplish, to render it one of 
the most delightful spots on earth ; and art, 
with sueh a bold and lovely model, appears 
to have availed herself of every advantage, 
to beautify and complete what Nature had 
so happily begun. 

The mansion is placed on an eminence, 
commanding a delightful view of the Schuy]- 
kill, just at that point where every thing is 
in pleasant motion. The busy neighbor- 
hood of Fairmount, the interesting views 
of this fine landscape, are fully kept before 
the eye, by gently winding paths, through a 
rich and well kept grass plot; every turn 
producing some new and pleasing effect. 
The foot does not tread in the same path 
which the eye has gone over before. The 
groups of lofty trees, so advantageously 
placed on the hill, near the house, with 
their deep green foliage, form a beautiful 
contrast with those of more light and stin- 
ted growth, situated in front of the ground 
bordering on the water; thereby adding much 
to the effect, by seeming to remove the per- 
spective to the farthest extremity of the 
picture. The numerous well stocked fish- 
ponds, with their islands and aquatic pro- 
ductions, summer-houses, gardens, porters’ 
and laborers’ lodges, all well placed for pic- 
turesque effect ; and the beautiful little grot- 
to, thrown so chastely over the mineral 

ring, all conspire to complete the beauty 
and variety, without, in the least, marring 
the productions of nature, so very interest- 
ing in the immediate vicinity, The spacious 
green hot houses, with their numerous and 
loyely tenants, spread far and wide im every 
direction, making the whole garden a repo- 
sitory of flowers and fragrance, certainly 
‘stand prominent in their kind ; and as we 
migrate along the well kept gteivel walks, 
80 tichly adorned by tree, shrub, and plait, 
of eeny ¢ abade and shape, ‘and from every 











elimate, intermixed with the inmates of the 


green house, the shaddock, orange, citron, 
‘lime, the fig tree, laden with inviting fruit ; 
the sugar cane, pepper tree, banana, guava, 
and plantain ; the cheremalia, mango, and 
splendid cactus ; a reflecting mind must be 
lost in admiration, not knowing which most 
to admire, the amazing variety produced 
by nature, or the wealth, liberality, and 
taste, which have planted and sustain them 
there, 


As I cast-a valedictory glance at this en- 
chanting scenery, the power of association 
brought forcibly to my mind the sligthed and 


neglected talents of my worthy friend Per- 
rine, whose whole soul is compounded of bo- 


tanical science and horticultural taste. Had 
the magnanimity of our wise National Le- 
gislature been sufficient to have granted his 
petition, for a few acres of wild, and, proba- 
bly for a long time to come, worthless land, 
on the peninsula of Florida, and the little 
pecuniary aid, to which every sensible man 
in the nation would have been proud of 
contributing, to enable him to establish a 
national repository, for the introduction and 
acclimation of exotie plants, he would ere 
now have exhibited all the beauties and 
rich treasures of the vegetable world, flour- 
ishing in high exuberance, without the ex- 
pensive aid of artificial heat. One half of 
the amount, which the patriotic and noble 
spirited proprietor of this establishment has 
expended, from his own purse, would have 
accomplished his object in a manner highly 
creditable to the nation, and profitable to 
the present and future generations. But 
publie bodies, like corporate bodies, have 
no souls. 

But I found the plan of my pleasing ex- 


eursion, as I now find that of my letter, ex. 
tended beyond the bounds to which cireum- 


stanees limit its accomplishment ; and I had | 


then, as I have now, to quit the subject al- 
most at the beginning. You know my at- 
tachment to the subject of horticulture, and 
you know there is nothing else so pleasing 
to me, except the cultivation of the human 
mind. But here 1 had both the subjects be- 
fore me; one, in the situation I have so 
faintly described, and the other, in the more 
than pleasing urbanity and politeness of its 
proprietor, either of which, to say the least, 
I never saw excelled. I have ever been of 
the opinion, that a spirit to relish, and taste to 
direct horticultural improvements, is com- 
mensurately an evidence of an amiable and 
philanthropic disposition ; and, if proof were 
wanting, I found it amply displayed, in the 
kind attention, which, as a stranger, I re- 
ceived, not only from Mr. Pratt, but from 
his principal gardener. 

The day was now far spent, and I had 
only time to take a slight glance at the wa- 
ter-works. As I am aot familiar with the 
subject of mechanics, and if I were, I had 
now ne time. for 


‘ « Examining with care each wondrous matter 
That bronght up yater,” 












Lean only. say; of the: 
dous establishment. But there was &.pe- 
culiar charm to me in the reseryoir.gn; the 
ill, consisting of three beautiful. sheets of 
water, and @ fourth in operation... a 
The time I had allotted for my ‘stay Was 
nearly exhausted, and I had examined‘ bat 


two of the gardens, of which I had proeured 
a long list. I had promised myself the plea. 
sure of visiting Mr. Parker’s Botanic Gat- 

den, Mr. MeArran’s Botanic Gatdén ‘end 
Nursery, Mr. Hibbert’s Nursery, Mess. 
Landreths’ Nursery, and others of eqital ce. 
lebrity ; but the imperious call of’ business 
compelled me to forego the pleasure, ‘and it 
being now Saturday night, f Rasarrecnd to ruay 
lodgings. | 


On Sunday morning Lattended Chureh- 
But in the afternoon, as an exerciae not 
altogether unapropriate for the . day, I 
visited Rolinsan Rural Cemetery. This.is a 
place whieh, though no person of common 
sense could leisurely enter with feelings of 
levity, yet no reflecting mind could spend a 
few moment’s contemplation in it, without 6x- 
periencing emotions of exquisitely pleasing 
satisfaction, though still partaking of a 
sober seriousness nearly bordering on 
melancholy. 

This place contains 2} acres. It.wns 
commenced in 1827, and now containg be- 
tween 4 and 5000 interments, and ebeut 
100 vaults. When it was first com 
a lot about 10 by 8 feet sold for $40,:bnt 
will now command from $90 to $100.) An 
adult stranger can be buried for $8; and a 
child for $4, including opening and mnie 
the grave. 


The place is inclosed on three sides with 
a handsome stone wall, and the front side 
with an iron railing. On the right hand of 
the entrance is a dwelling for the ateem#anits 
to the concern, where they are at all times 
to be found. On the left is a green house, 
with rooms over it for meetings of ‘the fot- 
holders and managers. , 


The plants in the green house are for 
the purpose of ornamenting graves, at 
proper seasons ; and hardy flowers in 
variety are growing, tastefully and ers 
seattered over the ground. 

Among the various and numerous monu- 
ments, some were of peculiar elegance. I 
noticed one, on which the incription stated 
that it was executed in Italy. It was of 
exquisite material and workmanship, and I 
could not help admiring the skill in the fine 
arts peculiar to that country; butloo 







ed to find one executed in P lelp! 
quite surpassing it ; I could, not but indulge 
some feelings of pride in reflecting | on, the 
amazing improvement since 30 years. ago, 
when similar monuments were ornamented 
with an awful serine death’s boul and 





marrow bones. » B i ee ho 
Among the interments. I Hotined” t of a 
Chinese, aged 37, ‘buried in 1830. of 











ter. 
~'Peould not view this interesting spot 
@ithdut painful reflections, on what appears 
to me the unpardonable want of similar in- 
stitutions in the great and opulent State in 
which I. live. Can it be from a want of 
social_affection in the people in this state, 
or can, it be from feelings of parsomony, 
- that we grudge the expense, that we suffer 
SF friends to be put under the turf to-day, 
and the place of their rest broken up and 
perhaps appropriated to. some other use 
to-morrow ?*. The Corporation of your city 
are selected for their supposed fitness, and 
are duly authorised and empowered to 
manage and direct all affairs of public in- 
terest; and is it not a duty they owe to 
protect the public feelings, from what must 
be daily suffered by persons who cherish 
with tender affection the memory of their 
deceased friend, when they see the place of 
their remains turned into a common high. 
way, or perhaps dug up, and their bones scat- 
tered and trodden into dust ? 
“Fhis is naturally a public concern ; but 
if it does not soon receive the attention the 
importance of the case demands, it will 
pass into the hands of private speculation, 
from which it would be difficult to return 
it'to its proper channel, and which would 
place it in a state truly to be deplored by 
every person whose heart is warmed by a 
park of philathropy or patriotism. But to 
return. 

On Monday morning I left Philadelphia, 
and I can truly say, I never spent three 
days in more pleasing gratificatien. Get- 
ting on board the steamboat, I lost much of 
the beauty of the scenery on the way to 
Trenton, by accidentally taking up part of 
a number which I had not seen before, of 
a new and beautiful little periodical entitled 
the Zodiac : it so completely engrossed my 
attention, that I saw nothing else till I had 
finished perusing it, just as we arrived at 
Trenton. 

As natural history is in some measure 
my hobby, of course my attention was 
particularly occupied by the Naturalist’s 
book,in which I was confident I recognized 
‘the pen of my esteemed friend Doct. ——, 
and I determined to patronize the *Zodiac 
at my return. A.W. 





To our Agriculturalists. By W.P. [For 
the New-York Farmer, and American 
Gardener’s Magazine. ] 

Foreigners, the least conversant with 
the grades of society in Europe, are much 
surprised at the low social estimation of 
the agriculturalists of this country. In 
every part of the civilized world, excepting 
‘this, they are ranked among the foremost 
in public opinion; here, every petty shop- 
keeper is considered their ho There 
‘are many €%¢ceptions to this rule, but as a 
class it will be admitted to be correct. 

There. must be something radically 
Wrong in, the self-estimation of our farmers, 
or such an inverted state of their esteemed 








“thie innetiption was: in“the Chinese charac. | 







condition could ‘not exist. To endeavor 
to induce them to make a fairestimate of 
theinselves, is the object of this essay: I 
will attempt to show them why, as a 
class, they ought to, rank at least as high 
as any other, and then point out to them 
why they now rank so much lower in prib- 
lic opinion than those of the same class ih 
other countries. [ Have no wish to in- 
crease their pride, for mah has nothing to 
be proud of; besides, pride, as the term is 
generally understood, is a mean, grovel. 
ling quality, exactly adverse to a fair 
appreciation of ourselves in oursocial ca- 
pacity. 

The fact, that the cultivators of the soil 
are the primary producers of the whole 
wealth of a country, is of itself sufficient 
proof of their superiority as aclass. ‘This 
fact will no doubt be denied by many of 
our dealers and shopmen, who are incapa- 
ble of tracing effects to causés, ahd who, 
wrapt in self-conceit, have asstimed a sta- 
tion that does not belong tothem. ‘The 
fact, however, can be easily demonstrated, 
which I shall endeavor to do in as succinct 
and plain a manner as possible, 

We have about two millions of families, 
including farm laborers, employed in agri- 
cultural and horticultural pursuits. This 
estimate may be considered excessive, for 
there may be less than two thirds of dur 
whole population efigaged if cultivating 
the soil ; but however much beyond the 
reality, it alters the conclusion to be drawn 
from the premises only in diminishing the 
amount put in circulation annually, not in 
its inductive facts. We will suppose that 
the land under cultivation affords no sur- 
plus beyond the support, in the first neces- 
series of life, to those employed in culti- 
vating it. It is evident, in this case, that 
the farmers having nothing to sell, would 
be unable to purchase any thing; that 
every individual of our population would 
be compelled to cultivate the soil to obtain 
an existence, for there would be neither 
sellers nor purchasers. We will furthes suj- 
pose that the average surplus of each family, 
beyond their own existence, to be fifty dol- 
lars per annum, and that the whole of this 
were wanting to supply agricultural instru- 
ments. The amount to be expended would 
now be one hundred millions of dollars per 
annum, which would put into operation a 
given number of workmen in wood and iron, 
sa well as a small number of dealers to facili- 
tate the receiving and executing of orders. 
Trade has now commenced, but never 
could have started but for the farmers’ sur- 
plus. If the average surplus of each agri- 
cultural family should be one thousand 
dollars, an estimate probably very near the 
truth, and the greater portion of this surplus 
be expended in the usual variety of objects 
which go to promote the comfort and lux- 
ury of families, it is evident, that in addi- 
tion to the workers in wood and iron, there 
would be put in operation builders, cabinet 
makers, clothiers, and a thousand other 
sources of industry. 

If, when these agents have accumulated 
capital, and by this means extended their 
operations so as to meet the increasing de- 
mand of the agriculturalists, shall pride 








themselves on a faotitious superiority, for- 
getting in toto the source of: their wealth,’ 


ee 


ought oe to be pitied rather than ad- 
mired by the intelligent part of community ? 
' The amount. put in circulation by our 
farmers, on the last estimate, would be two 
thousand millions of dollars per annum, 
and thé number of workmen and agents 
employed to execute orders would be vastly 
increased. The whole capital accumu- 
lated by the country is exactly the amount 
saved out of this surplus, by the farmers, and 
the agents and workmen employed by them. 

That our farmers should have a surplus 
of two thousatid millions of dollars per an- 
num, over and above feeding their families, 
would a , at first sight, to be much 
ae ; but after deducting four hun- 
dred millions for the waffes of workmen, 
and three hundred for buyiig and planting 
new farms, building houses and barns, 
buying new instruments of agriculture and 
repairing old onés, we shall find that it 
leaves but about eighty-five dollars per 
head for our whole population for clothing, 
furnishing, and other necessaries and com- 
forts sought by those who can afford to 
urchase them. It should also be recol- 
jected that five millions of our population 
derive all their necessaries, comforts, and 
luxuries, from this surplus, and that the 
annual accumulation of capital is a pro- 
dutt of that excess. : 

Sd long ds there is land ii a country of 
first and second rate qualities, for the cre- 
ation of new farms, so long can this pri- 
mary source of wealth be extended. There 
is also ample room in this country for a 
great extension from the land now undet 
cultivatioii, as at least one third more pro- 
duct could be raised from it than is now 
produced ; but as this consummaWon cah- 
not possitly take plate wutitil ititerést of 
motley atid Wages ate lower, or new labor 
saving machines shall be invented, we 
must hope rather than expect to see it 
realized in our day. 

Manufacturers; dealers; and shopmen, 
and, in fact, all who are not laboring oti 
firms, derive their whole support from this 
agricultural surplus. The capital, accu- 
mulated by those agents who buy and sell, 
whether merchants, shopkeepers, or dealers 
in any commodity, being savings from the 
varied circulation of said product, the fat- 
mers ought surely to be entitled to their 
highest consideration. 

This surplus is by no means stationa‘y, 
and the prosperity of some years, as well 
as the depression of others, are the results, 
in the greater number of instances, of the 
greater or smaller surpluses. If the sur- 
plus one year should be twelve hundred 
millions of dollars, another seventeen hun- 
dred millions, and another twenty-two hun- 
dred, it would be easy to account for the 
elevations and depressions in the business 
community of the country. In fact, the 
variations which annually take place in 
these surpluses is the onty true barometer 
of a country’s prosperity, © 

When merchants, manufaturers, and 
dealers in a country are operating with 
large masses of capital, the accumulation 
of many , Concentrated. in. cities and 
towns, they. lose sight altogether of the 
original source of wealth, . And. where the 


right of primogeniture does not exist, as in 











this country, to enable agriculturalists to 
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concentrate their property in the heads of | 


families, the other classes will, apparently, 
be much richer, and claim a superiority. 
Their riches, however, is only apparent; 
for the far greater portion of wealth in 
every country must ever remain with the 
owners of the soil, Much of the capital 
wielded by dealers is altogether fictitious, 
being predicated on credit, and a consider- 
able share of their more solid capital is 
borrowed from the savings of property 
owners. 

Let me ask our farmers why it is, with 
so many solid claims to superiority, that as 
a class they tacitly acknowledge them- 
selves inferior to those who are their de- 
pendents? I need bring forward but one 
circumstance to prove the fact. ‘When 
our farmers have a son they consider more 
than usually talented, do they not bestow 
a better education on him, with a view to 
settle him with some merchant or dealer in 
our cities or towns, and this with the fear- 
ul odds against them of his being ruined in 
pocket, mind, and body, as is the fatal issue 
with three fourths of the whole number? 
This is plainly acknowledging that it re- 
quires more talent and a better education 
to make a dealer and shopman than it does 
to make a farmer, and this depreciated 
view of their own condition is the main 
cause of their being undervalued by the 
community in general. 

There is no business or profession, in the 
whole circle of human pursuits, that re- 
quires more solid talent to execute well 
than that of cultivating the soil, and there 
is no class of our citizens whose education 
is so generally neglected. It is too gene- 
rally considered that to learn to plough, 
harrow, sow, drill, and plant; to harvest 
well when crops are ripe, and sell when 
ready for market, are all the qualities ne- 
cessary for a farmer, with the addition of 
a little cyphering and writing. These, it is 
true, are necessary qualifications for every 
man who has the management of a farm ; 
but they are by no means all that are re- 
quisite to make the pursuit yield its great- 
est degree of profit, and sufficiently interest- 
ing to attach the most enterprising and 
talented of its sons to the calling. If the 
owners of the soil are desirous of acquiring 
wealth, and at the same time that degree 
of respectability which will make them re- 


spect themselves as a class, they must ac- | 


quire far more knowledge than the mere 
drudgery of a farm. They should know 
practically how to perform every branch 
of labor, in order to understand when their 
workmen do them justice ; but the pursuit 
must indeed be miserably unproductive and 
uninviting if the owner of the estate can- 
not make more by systematizing his busi- 
ness, and superintending the carrying out of 
the system, than by personal labor. They 
should understand mensuration sufficiently 
to be able to calculate the quantity of land 
after the chain has been run; theadvantages 
of draining, with the most effective and 
most economical way of operating; the 
properties of different soils, includmg a 
knowledge of what seeds and plants are 
most productive in each, with a critical 
judgment of the manures or composts best 
adapted to different qualities of soil; suffi- 
cient of botany to enable them to judge of 








' INTERNAL 
seeds, plants, and fruit trees, with the best 
mode of producing them in the greatest 
abundance and in the highest degree of 
perfection. : 

- It will not be denied that to acquire such 
knowledge would be highly advantageous 
to our agriculturalists, and not only to 
them as a class, but to the general com- 
munity, for the average of the farming 
surplus would become so much larger as 
to materially benefit the whole mass. But, 
say they, how is this knowledge to be ac- 
quired ? neither our common schools, aca- 
demies, nor colleges, give any such in- 
struction, therefore we have not the means 
of acquiring it. This objection is too true, 
and is a truth highly disgraceful to the en- 
lightened age in which we live. The 
means of acquiring an agricultural educa- 
tion ought immediately to be put within 
the reach of this our most valuable class 
of citizens. In every college there are 
professorships for physic, law, and divinity, 
but none for that class on which our pros- 
perity and very existence depends: Agri- 
cultural schools, academies, and colleges, 
with experimental farms attached to each, 
and with such professors as are requisite 
for the scientific departments, cannot be too 
soon established. The expense of such 
establishments would be repaid a hundred 
fold during the existence of the rising gene- 
ration. A farmer should learn arithmetic, 
mensuration, agricultural chemistry, mine- 
ralogy, geology, and the physiology of 
seeds, plants, trees, and animals. A cer- 
tain portion of his time should be appropri- 
ated to acquiring scientific knowledge, the 
remainder to practical operations of scien- 
tific principles. The expense of such an 
education should be as moderate as _possi- 
ble, particularly in the commencement so 
low, as to induce those who have but little 
to spare fur education, to send their sons 
to such establishments, in preference to any 
others, on the score of expense alone. 

With such an education, our farmers, in- 
stead of looking to other pursuits for their 
most. talented sons, would feel it a degra- 
dation to place them any where but on the 
soil. Their sons, too, finding agriculture 
the most exalted of human employments, 
would be proud of their calling. ‘That 
time of the year in which they are most 
unemployed, in place of hanging heavy 
on their hands, would be appropriated to 
improving their minds. They would as a 
class stand boldly prominent in the front 
ranks of society, and instead of any feeling 
of inferiority, as is now too much the case, 
would be able justly to consider themselves 
on a perfect equality with the best of any 
class; and that ignorant flippancy they 
now so much admire in others, would be 
found hollow and disgustingly nauseous. 

Politically they would become truly inde- 
pendent, and in place of being the tools of 
designing political knaves, they would have 
intelligence to enable them to thik justly 
on every political subject, and manhood to 
back their opinion. But the most exalted 
of all considerations would be the effect on 
their moral condition individually. They 
would not only be able to appreciate them- 
selves and their pursuit fairly, as a class of 
the human family, but in the investigation 
of the wonderful arrangement in the order 
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of nature, they would feel that man was x’. 
being of exceedingly limited’ powers, ‘that 
his utmost scope was as nothing in | 
presence of Him whose: infinite. mit 
arranged, and whose infinite po 
executed the wonderful works of 
In possession of a physiological e 
of the construction of seeds, ts, and © 
trees, with the adaptation of soils to their” 
growth and maturity, their contemplations © 
would open to them a nearer appre ; 
tion to the Divine Mind, and w 
field or their chambers, they ‘wi 
this greatest and most durable o 
of human happiness, that, 
“Jess alone than when alone 

W. P. will not leave the subject, we 
trust, which he seems so well to unders 
stand, with a single communication.” Our 
columns will always be open to such com- 
munications.—[ Pror. N. Y.. F.] 


To the Honorable Louis .McLane, Seere- 
tary of State of the U. 8. A., Washing- 
ton City. 









Consuate U.S. A., CAMPECHE, 

February Ist, 1834, ° } 

Sir,—The subscriber now presents a 
brief recapjtulation of some facts and ar- 
guments, in favor of the immediate domes- 
tication of Tropical Plants, in the United 
States. He wishes thus to show, not 
merely that the cultivation of tropical sta- 


-ples is practicable in our Territory,—but 


also, that it is absolutely necessary for 
home consumption,—is positively profit- 
able for the foreign market, and is highly 
desirable, in other respects, to promote the 
peace and prosperity of the Union. 

The practicability of cultivating tropical 
productions in general, he has manifested 
with the facts, that the peculiar climate of 
the tropics extends beyond the astronomi- 
cal boundary, several degrees north, into 
our peninsular territory ; and that. the best 
plants of the tropics are actually flourish- 
ing in the southern portion. of that Penin- 
sula, at Cape Florida. He has not_only 
shown that, below 28°, Southern Florida 
enjoys the dry warm winter—the wet re- 
freshing summer—the breeze by day from 
the sea, and by night from the land—and 
the trade winds age the east, which are 
common to tropical countries. m_ general ; 
but he has also -proved, by its narrow 
level surface stretching sout nie te 
he hot ocean river running northwardly, 
along its eastern shores,—and by the 
greater steadiness of the westwardly wind 
in those latitudes, that Tropical Florida is 
even superior to the elevated Islands of the 
West Indies, and to the broad Peninsula 
of Yucatan, in that uniformity of tempera- 
ture, which is most favorable for y: 
growths, animal health, and physical en- 
joyment. He has moreover not 
shown that in this superior climate of the 
tropics, are Srey owing ae ore . 
mon vegetables of the tropies, bu s 
further announced the flourishing condi-- 
tion of the tenderest, and yet most pro-. 
ductive plants of the torrid zone,—the E 
nana plant, and the Cocoa whiel 
are universally pronounced to be the great- 





est blessings of Providence to man; and 
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cultivate all ‘tropical prodiictions in the 
‘ Lof:the sou hern portion of the Peninsu- 


+ Nigsug of cultivating tropical prot 
ductions for home consumption, is shown 
by the facts, that_the voluntary labor of the 
many. ‘millions .of ie colored foe Va 
over the extremely great surface of the 
Me PAT sone toes act create scaly 
y cultivated tropical productions for extra 
to al con 89 Ash Forced labor 
‘few, millions of the black race, onan 

ely stall surface of the West India 
does create nearly all the culti- 
staples for exportation; and, that 
éf this black race, with its 
essential auxiliaries, the skill and capital 
of, the white. xace, is becoming greatly re- 
duced by the recent emancipating act of 

the British Parliament. 

According to Crawford,’ the ‘friend and 
author of “Sugar without Slavery,” the 
free labor of all the natives in the immense 
belt of the ‘world, between 30 N. and 20 8. 
latitude, supplies an annual exportation 
of about 61,500 tons of sugar,—a quantity 
which is not equal.to the biennial crop of 
the slave labor of the few negroes in a little 
district of Louisiana!! Indeed, the greatly 
superior productiveness of the forced labor 
of the colored natives in hot climates, over 

_ the yoluntary labor of those races in those 
climates, is doubted only by distant theorists 
on the false data obtained from the volun- 
tary labor of the «white natives of cold cli- 
mates; and from the unphilosophical sup- 
position of the equality or sameness of the 
different species of mankind. Yet, while 
this undeniable fact unequivocally shows 
the relative advantage of employing our 
existing slaves in the cultivation of tropical 
staples, it is not cited to prove either the 
positive propriety or the political expedien- 
cy of the perpetual continuance of our 
negro . On the contrary, it is ex- 
prtessly admitted that the free labor of the 
white race is 80 much more productive than 
either the forced or free labor of the black 
raeé, that on this account alone it will in 
time become desirable to transfer all the co- 
lored species to their original Africa, and 
to avail Ourselves, even in tropical agricul- 
tare, of the voluntary labor of our white 
citizens alone. 

As, then, the withdrawal of European 
skill, capital and force, from the negro la- 
bor of the neighboring portions of the tor- 
rid. Zone will diminish so greatly the agri- 
ciiltural production of tropical staples for 
exportation, it has become absolutely ne- 
cessary to employ American skill, capital 
ahd force, on the negro labor of certain 
portions of our own territory, to create an 
equivalent supply of cultivated tropical 

‘oducts for the home consumption of the 
United States. 

“The projitableness of cultivating tropical 

les for the foreign market, may be 


shown with the facts, of the immense su-_ 


ority of our people and of our institu- 
tions Over those of the torrid zone. Our 


Ons Ove is composed of the best varieties 
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the world, becanse it is 
‘@ most moral, industrious, 
enterprising people.. On the contrary, the 
best colored species of the torrid zone are 


inferior to the worst varieties of the white } 


species of the temperate zone, in the capa- 
cities; as well as in the desires, of improv- 
ing their individual and social condition. 
Their varied misgovernments are the na- 
tural results of an indolent, ignorant, im- 
moral, imbecile, and, consequently, poor 
pomnicen, Possessing very few personal 
e 


sires, and very little political protection, | 


scarcely any skill, and rarely any capital; 
however abundant may be the free laborers, 
and however cheap the free labor, their 
agricultural products must continue to be 
scanty and dear. Even in the nominal re- 
publics of tropical America, the agriculture 
of their Indian citizens very rarely affords 
an adequate supply for their limited do- 
mestic market, or even for their scanty per- 
sonal consumption alone; and the future 
unproductiveness of the free negro sub- 
fects, of the British Islands, may be inferred 
from the actual desolation of St. Domingo. 
Our only rivals, then, in the cultivation of 
tropical productions for the foreign market, 
will be the colonies in which slave labor 
may remain combined with European 
skill and capital. Of these, the most for- 
midable is the Island of Cuba, and yet 
her population and government are great- 
ly inferior to those of the United States, 
for prosperous agriculture. The Spanish 


“varieties of the white species of mankind, 


is notorious for the numerous defects of 
the national character, institutions, and 
even religion of the individuals who com- 
pose it on both sides of the Atlantic 
Ocean. The disadvantages for profitable 
production common to all colonial estab- 
lishments, hence increase, both in num- 
ber and weight, in a Spanish colony. The 
mnumerable taxations of most Catholic 
despotism, on the time and money of its 
subjects, rival, in abusive oppression, the 


numerous exactions of most Catholic su-. 


perstition, on the purse and. pursuits of its 
professors. But independently of every 
other consideration, the exemption of the 
American planter from the heavy du- 
ties paid by Colonial planters, on the 
extra-tropical productions of the United 
States, consumed by their laborers, will 
enable the former.to furnish tropical pro- 
ductions much cheaper for the European 
market. Even under the disadvantages 
of ‘soil and climate, in our Atlantic South- 
ern States, their actual cultivated pro- 
ductions of the tropics—their rice, tobacco 
and cotion, are profitably exported to every 
portion of the torrid zone itself, in spite 
of heavy duties and prohibitory laws ; and 
it may be confidently predicted, that with- 
in five years, even the sugar of Louisiana 
will be smuggled into every port of Span- 
ish. America. 

The desirableness in other respects, of 
cultivating tropical productions to promote 
the peace and prosperity of the Union, 
may be shown by a reference to the hostile 


the ‘best aan ‘of the human genus— |} zone, to the present agricultural distress 
comibining all the moral and intellectual 


of the southern portion of our old Atlantic. 


provement of the most civilized nations " States; to the future probability of em. 
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Mig the free labor of our White cl 
ns, in the agrioulture of the warmest 
ions Of the confedération ; to additional 
considerations derived from the climate and 
position of South Florida; and to our 
moral obligations to improve the condition 
of our country. 
The actual condition of the West India 
trade illustrates, not merely the disadvan- 
tages of foreign legislation to our mer- 










{chants and mariners, but also ifs still 


greater injury to our farmers and other 
creators of domestic products for the tro- 
pical markets; as any diminution of con- 
sumption in foriegn ports not only dimi- 
nishes the price of the small excess created 
for exportation, but also of the immense 
amount produced for home consumption. 
The fact that the fluctuations in foreign 
demand cause the ruinous fluctuations 
in domestic value, is alone an argument 
for substituting a domestic market; and 
this substitution has, moreover, become an 
absolutely necessary measure of self de- 
fence, against the hostile laws of the gov- 
ernments of the torrid zone. Nearly all 
our most important products, both of 
Agriculture and the Arts, are either loaded 
with excessive duties, or entirely prohi- 
bited in tropical ports. Even our neigh- 
boring Republics of Spanish America will 
not admit our northern wheat or southern 
rice, unless when compelled by famine ; 
nor our greatest staples of tobacco and 
cotton, under any circumstances whatever. 
As tropical Mexico refuses to take in ex- 
change our corn and our rice, our tobacco 
and our cotton, we are therefore virtually 
compelled to cultivate her vanilla and her 
jalap, and her cochineal cactus, and above 
all the foliaceous fibres of her Henequen 
Agaves. 
procity to our vessels, engaged in trans- 
porting her sugar and coffee to our own 
ports, we must cultivate enough of both 
staples, to freight them more profitably in 
the coasting trade. But even under the 
most favorable legislation of tropical coun- 
tries—a perfect and perpetual free trade— 
our landed and shipping interests may 
be both more profitably employed in do- 
mestic commerce, with the producers of 
tropical staples in our own territory. It 
has already been proved that even our 
slaves can create cultivated products more 
abundantly, and much cheaper than either 
the ‘freemen or slaves of the torrid zone. 
It is also equally certain, the standard of 
comfortable subsistence bemg so much 
higher in the United States, that even 
our slaves consume a much greater quan- 
tity of extra-tropical products. Hence, a 
reciprocal augmentation of supply and 
demand will form a mutually more pro- 
fitable trade between the colder and warm- 
er divisions of the Union. 

The agricultural distress of the sterile 
districts of the old States, (or northern and 
southern Atlantic States,) is principally 


|| caused by the cultivation of their common 


staples in the fertile districts of the new 
States,. (or. western and southwestern 


| States; ) and the only agricultural remed 
policy of the governments of the torrid | 


for this distress, will be found in the eul- 
tivation of such new staples as are egui- 


valents to addin, lity -to_ barren. soils. 
Av is true that cigs bees of the cold 
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north ri = tic States cannot we “com: ff rice, tobacco, and 
pensaté the 


fselves, for the, stiperiot prc 

ductiveness "of: the western States “in corn 
and wheat, by cultivating the vine and the 
mulberry ; and that hence many are forced 
- to ‘become manufacturers and mariners ; 
but it is very certain that the planters of 
thé warm southem Atlantic States can 
more than compensate themselves, for the 
superior..productiveness of the southwest- 
ern States in rice, tobacco and cotton, by 
cultivating the cassave pelvophe. the: co- 
chineal cactus, and the henequen agave ; 
and’ that the sugar palm-on the poorest 
soils. of Georgia, will be more profitable 
than the sugar cane on the richest loams 
of Louisiana. As we all the soils 
and climate, with the best people and insti- 
tutions of the world, we have neither the 
necessity, nor the desire, nor the power of 
European  agriculturalists to force the 
production of similar plants, in inferior 
climates and on inferior soils. On the 
contrary, an American cultivator must se- 
lect the naturally most productive soil and 
chmate for a given plant, or the naturally 
most productive plant for a given climate 
andé»soik Hitherto our agriculturalists 
have preferred changing the place of loca- 
tion to vatying the object of cultivation ; 
and hénce the fertile valley of the Ohio 
and Mississippi furnishes the cheapest and 
most abundant supply of our present 
staples, both for the domestic and foreign 
market. Although the only formidable 
rivals of our western and southwestern cul- 
tivators, are themselves, they have already 
reached. the extreme of over production 
for foreign consumption. Our southern 
planters, on their inferior soils, cannot 
hence any longer continue the profitable 
production of similar staples: and by aug- 
menting the number and eapital of south- 
western planters, they only injure the lat- 
ter without benefiting themselves. They 
must, therefore, seek new staples of cul- 
tation in the naturally most productivé 
plants for their reputed barren soils. Rich 
and poor, fertile and sterile, are only relative 
epithets'in their application to agriculture ; 
and hence the poorest soils for rice and 
cotton, may be the richest soils for cassave 
and henequen, and the most sterile soils 
for the tobacco. plant and the sugar cane, 
may be the most fertile soils for the cochi- 
neal-eactus-and the sugar palm. “ Palm 
sugar, not cane sugar, supplies the great 
consumption of the people of the East 
Indies, in the poorer and more mountainous 
countries.” °“ As the palms are the pro- 
duce of poor soils, and the labor is so 
small and the quantity of saccharine mat- 
ter'from ‘them so great, that palm sugar 
is produced at about half the cost of cane 
sigat, of the same degree of purity,—that 
is, for something less than one penny per 
pound,” 

Our present tropical staples require a 
costly, troublesome cultivation; demand 
athick vegetable mould ; and impoverish 
the richest soils in which they are planted. 

But. the. future tropical. staples. of the 
south will need only a cheap, simple cul 
tivation; will content’ themselves with 
ar earth; and will actualfy en- 
tich the poorest surfaces on which they 
intandously grow. And as our tropical 
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cotton, on equal soils, 
are absolutely ‘ino?e productive than. in’ 
their native climates, we may confidently 
anticipate that our southern Statés will 
enjoy an equal superiority in the culture 
of tropical cassave, cochineal, and ‘hene- 
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quen. 

Reciprocal prosperity being thus’ re- 
stored, our southern brethren will cease 
to calculate the value of the Union. 

The possibility of employing the vohiti- 
tary labor of our white citizens in tropical 
agriculture, becomes especially important, 
‘from the consideration, that the United 
States embrace the only portion of the 
world in whieh the best laborers atid the 
best institutions can be combined, in the 
cultivation of tropieal productions. 

The neighboring miscalled Republics 
contain four times as many Indian as 
white citizens; the latter are the least 
productive variety of the white race, and 
their governments are mere military anar- 
chies. The neighboring distracted Colo- 
niés contain a majority of negroes, who, 
when freed, will expel the whites; and 
thenceforward, like their Haytian prede- 
cessors, they will be productive alone in 
the propagation of their species. Tropical 
Asia and Africa’ cannot éndure_ white 
laborers, nor free imstitutions; and Eu- 
rope has net any tropical climate into 
which her white laborers can extend— 
But our Southern States contain already a 
respectable number of white laborers ; and 
in Florida they will probably outnumber 
the negro laborers. The slave States, in 
their own time and manner, will even- 
tually emancipate and transport all their 
colored laborers; and we shall then pre- 
sent to the world, the only possible ex- 
ample of tropical staples created by the 
most productive species of mankind, un- 
der the most favorable form of govern- 
ment on earth. 

The additional considerations derived 
from the climate and position of South 
Florida, embrace the retention within our 
borders of those fellow citizens who an- 
nually Ieave it to locate themselves or 
to perish in foreign countries. Texas and 
Cuba are constantly attracting our agri- 
culturalists, who soon sorrow for the hap- 
py institutions of their Fatherland, and 
who will. return when the existence of a 
superior trépiéal climate in Southern Flo- 
rida shall: become generally known. 

The south of France and of Italy have 
hitherto invited our invalids to perish in 
the great vicissitudes of their changeable 
climates, but hereafter they will seek for 
health in the unrivaled uniformity of tem- 
perature, and advantages of position,. pre- 
sented by the tropical extremity of our 
Peninsula. 

Our moral obligations to improve the 
condition of our country are based on the 
unparallelled combination of advantages 
with which. it has been favored by Provi- 
dence. With the most. favorable. form. of 
government, arid the most productive va- 
rieties Of the best species of the human 





race, we have all the soils and climates of 
the earth; and the cot t. ability to 
cultivate most profitably all the most valu- 
‘able. .varieties of the best species of the 
vegetable race. It hence’ becomes our 
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rid zone itself. It has been 
that with a natural equality of soil in 6vé 
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the ter | 
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our extra-tropical climates, our slave TBO” 
can create cultivated tropiéal’ prc cis 
much more abundantly and cheaply that’ 
either the free or slave labor of the eolored 
natives of ‘inter-tropieal we. aad 
many articles of tropical, éufrire ix at 






deteriorating, Veotmne male plodactiee 
timately apply the still midte 


| free labor of our white citizens to the’éultie” 


vation of tropical staples; and ‘that suéhi 


| laborers, under such institutions, eatiet Be 


devoted to tropical agrieulture it 

part of the world. The great equa | 
current of the ocean, after cutting off New= 
Holland from Asia, wearing its‘ ; 


southern Africa, and being reflected by 16+’ 
Pore 


pical America, brings to our‘shores, 

the name of the Gulf Stfeani, the aécuntu-_ 
lated heat of the tortid zone to ened 

our cultivation of the valuable 

of that unproducing belt of the globe. "Fhe: 
white population on its borders will sé6éi 
be forced to embark on its bosom for the 
United States. Oncé entirely abandoned 
by the skill and eapital of the white spe- 
cies, the colored species will not furnishant 
adequate quantity of even unctiltivated 
products for extra-tropical consumption. 


Even logwood, mahogany, and other wild © 


materials for the arts, ate diminishing 
day. ‘The Peruvian bark, sarsaparilla; 

other spontaneous medicines, are also vat 
ishing, and noxious substitutes aré export 
ed to kill, instead of cure, our fellow itis 
zens. If, therefore, we do not speedily tae 


turalize al useful tropical plants in tropiéal 


frem the 


Florida, they will soon disappear 
surface of the world. 
I have the honor to be, Sir, 
Your obedient servant, 
Henry Perrine. 





To the Honorable Louis McLane, Seete- 
tary of State of the U.S. A., Washing: 
ton City. 


Consutate U.S, A., Camirecn , 
February 20th, 1635. } . 


Sir,—As an appendix ‘to his commufix” 


cation of the Ist inst,, the subscriber ‘avails 


himself of the only statistical data’in his 
power to demonstrate the greatly oor 
productiveness of slave labor in the United 
States over slave labor in the West Indies, 
British West India Colonies, 692/700 
slaves, 427,392,000 sugar, aid 19,769,500 
coffee exported. ps a 
Spanish Island of Cuba, 286,942 slaves, 
162,703,425 sugar, and 42,977,625" coffer 
exported. 
Louisiana, 109,631 slaves, ‘70,060,000 
sugar, and 72,000,000 cotton’ éx Ps? 


culture of cotton is mere 
slaves produce 142 milliofig of stigar ax 


cotton in Louisiaifia, in the’ same 
tion, 692,700 stiowld. sien 7" ' 


a i 
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Now, admitting for a inonient that’ thé” 


alll 
culture of sugar and Coffee, as 169,633" 











of sugar and coffee in Cuba... -- 
~~ But the, former do ag ye 447: 
millions; and the latter only 205 anillions, 
; illions, instead of the 1268 


= a : 
ions.-which they. should produce. in j 


to Louisiana... But the truth is, 
at the relative value of labor. of the pro- 
of cotton is at least fifty per cent. 
than the value’ or labor of the pro- 
either. of sugar, or. coffee ; and- 
1c. combined . 979,642. slaves of 
].. Islands and of Cuba, should 
590 millions! instead of 672 mil- 
of and coffee, every year, for 
exportation ;, or in other words, with an 
equal numberof slaves, Louisiana would 
supply, the consumption of the world ! ! 

‘0 obtaim the details of the relative pro- 
ductiveness. of a single negro, the follow- 
ing estimates are presented of a sugar 
plantation in Louisiana, and of a sugar 
plantation in Cuba, each assumed to yield 
annually 400,000 pounds of sugar. 

The first are contained in the report 
of the. Agricultural Committee of Baton 
_ Rouge to the Secretary of the Treasury, 
against the reduction of duties on imported 
sugar, and must hence be presumed to 
present the most unfavorable aspect of the 
cultivation of sugar in Louisiana. The 
second is taken from pages 108-9 of the 
Statistical History of Cuba, by Dr. Ramon 
de la Sagra, who presents the most favor- 
able aspect.of the cultivation in genera 
of the staples of that Island. The first 
diminishes. the average product of an acre 
in ‘Louisiana, to 1000 pounds of sugar. 
The second exaggerates the average pro- 
duct of an acre in Cuba, to 2038 pounds 
of sugar,—although he had previously ad- 
mitted that Humboldt was correct in li- 
miting. it to 1116 pounds the acre, or 1500 
arrobas the caballeria. 

The Louisiana plantation is stated 1200 
acres=-$50,000; improvements=$50,000; 
negroes 80, at $600 each,—=$48,000 ; total 
148,000 dollars. 

The Cuba plantation is allowed only 
30 caballerias, or 981 acres,—$54,000 ; 
improvements=$65,490 ; negroes, 90, at 
$400 each,=36,000; total 155,490 dollars. 

Of the Louisiana plantation, one third, 
or 400 acres, is cultivated—giving to each 
negro 5 acres, and 5000 pounds product 


in sugar. 

Of the Cuba plantation, one sizth, or 
196.2, acres, is cultivated, giving to each 
negro 213, acres, and 44443 pounds pro- 
duct.in sugar, i. e. 5553 pounds /ess. 

The proportion of the annual expenses 
of the whole plantation is, for the negro 
in Louisiana, only 105 dollars,—while for 
the negro in, Cuba, it ascends to 151}5, 
dollars ; i. e.. 4643, dollars more. 

Hence, although the slave in Cuba may 
coat. 50 per cent. /ess, and the ground he 
works may eons upwards of 100 per 
cent. more, slave in Louisiana, both 
pogitively in sugar and negatively in mo- 
ney, may gain for his master upwards of 
100 per cent. niore ! | 

ithout reference to the priee of the 


un 


» 
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|on inferior soils even our slave labor will 


| fort street, New-York, 


create much greater quantities at much 
less expense! ! But when we admit the 


soil. and ,climate to. be.egually productive, 
how.-infinitely superior are the products 
of American séill, capital and economy, 
combined’; and when we still further con- 
template the greater productiveness of 


mated within our territory, we may safely 
anticipate that within twenty years, the 
southernmost. sections of our Union will 
yield every tiopical staple for the con- 
sumption of even the torrid zone itself. 

I have the honor to be, very respectfully, 
sir, your humble and ob’t sery’t, 


Henry Perrine. 
(RD a Ts CE OEE sR 


RAILROAD IRON. 


Sealed Proposals will be :eceived at the Office of the 
Engineer of the Georgia Railroad, until the 30th of No 
vember next, for delivering, at the city of Savannah op 
Charleston, as soon thereafter as practicable, 1500 tons of 
Railroad Iron, in bars 2} inches wide by }ths of an inch 
thick, and from 14 to 18 feet long—with the ends scarfed 
at an angle of 45 deg. The bars must be pierced with holes 
5-!6the ef an inch in diameter, counter sunk, and 15 or 16 
inches apart from centre to centre. 

J. EDGAR THOMSON, 


Civil Engineer. 
Engineer's Office. Augusta, Geo. : 





October 26th, 1835. 46--3t. 


JAMES RIVER AND KANAWHA CA- 
NAL, VIRGINIA. 
NOTICE TO CONTRACTORS. 

HE Board of Directors of the James River and Ka- 

nawha Company, having resolved to place under 
contract seventy-three miles of the line of their improve- 
ment, viz: All that part extending from the water works 
dam at Lynchburg, to the end of scction No. 118, in the 
village of Scottsville, and the thirteen miles between the 
Seven-Island Falls, and the village of Columbia— 

Sealed proposals will be received by the Secretary of the 
Company, at their cffice in the city of Richmond, from 
November 18th, to December 7:h, inclusive, for all the ex- 
cavation, embankment and walling in that distance. 

The portion of the line which it is intended to let, com- 
prises many difficult points, and a considerable amount of 
river walling and blasting 

The line will be prepared for examination by the 18th 
of Novewber ; after which date, up to the time of leuing 
all needful information will be given, and the mars and 
profiles exhibited to contractors, on application being made 
to either of the Principal Assistant Engineers, Simon W. 
Wright, in the village of Carteraville, Daniel Livermore, a 
Scottsville, and Charles Ellet, jr., in the town of Lynch, 
burg. 
It is cxpected that the proposals of contractors who are 
not personally known to either of the Assistant Engineers, 
will be accompanied by proper testimonials of character 
and experience, from the Engineers of other works on 
which they have been engaged. 

The seals of the proposals will be broken on the 10th of 
December, and the acceptance of the propositions by the 
Board, made known as soon after, as will be practicable, 
By order of the President and Directors 

W.B CHITTENDEN, Secretary. 

Note —This advertisement is not intexded to embrace the 
Locks, Dams, Culverts, of any other of the works of art— 
Prior to the letting of which, as well as of the residue of 
the excavation and embaukment between Scottsville and 
Maidens’ Adventure, due notice will be given. 44—7D 


ENGINEER DEPARTMENT, 
BALTIMORE AND SUSQUZHANNAH RAILRO 
COMPANY. RoAe 


October 19, 1935. 
To Contraciors.—Propusale will be received between the 
20th and 25th of November next, for the Graduation aud 
Mazonry on 20 miles of this Road. 
ISAAC TRIUSLE, 
peer B.& 8. R R.Co. 
WILLIAM GIBBS McNELLL, 
Consulting Engineer. 


ENGINEER DEPARTMENT, 


WRIGHTSVILLE AND YORK RAILROAD 
COMPANY. 











Cctober 19, 1835. 
To Contractors.—Propozals will be received in York, 
Penn., between the 20th and 25th of November next, for the 
Graduation and Masonry, of the whole line of Road. 
ISAAC TRIMBLE, 
Rogen W.& Y. BR. R. Co. 
WILLIAM GIBBS NcNELUL, 
Consulting E eer. 
Oet 31,—3t. 


TO TUNNEL MINERS, DRILLERS, &c. 
Wanted, yess mame ¢ fy Tunnel Miners, iVoraieh Mi 
nd t 





ners will be preferred,) 80 Drillers, 50 La wo 
experienced Mine Blacksmiths, on the New York and 
Harlem Railroad, about five miles from the City. Liberal 


w will be given, and cash payments made e fort- 
night. A at Mr. FOWLER'S, 8. John’s Hall, Frank- 
RUTT. Contractor. 








Pith crge coffee, or of the cotton 
at may, m wey; We ehawn, that 





JOHN 
The Albany Argus, Philadelphia U. 8. Gazette and 
| P anian, will please yinin ond send thelr bills to 
the Railroad Company, 14 Wail street, New-York, 23-1 









most articles of tropical culture, accli- 
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) NASHVILLE 
£09 © NOTICE’TO' CONTRACTORS. 





|| The. New-Orleansaind- Nashvi Railroad 
paving ietaed to place de contract the fir: eae 
; a re) 


the Road, on the 15th somber ps Proposals 
will be received at their Offive, in, the City of Ro.0r- 
‘Jeans, from the 15th of Noveniber to the 15th day : 
cember next, for the Graduation and Bridging of the same. 

The Superintending Eugineer, R, 8. Su.ith, will be upon 
the ground to give every explanation’ relarive to the man- 
ner. of making Proposais, and such otuer information as 
may be required. uae 

Of persons not personally known to the Enginecr, thire 
will be required certificates of character and qualifications. 

‘This part of the road, {extending along the shore of Lake 
Pontchartrain, is healthy throughout, and being 
the commencement of tlie most extensive work in the 
world, it cannot fail to be of rent importance to Contrac- 
tors to identify themselves with the work at its commence- 
iment, as those who are known to the Company &s respon - 
sible and efficient will certainly be preferted to strangers 


during the future progress of the road. 
high gine rides pape bebop ben tong passes is generally 
ne ridge, and per e F 
ig ” H. J, RANNEY, 
Chiet Engineer N. O. &'N. Railroad. 
Engineer Office, N. O. & N. Railroad, ? i 
Aug, 25, 1835. 37 





TO TUNNEL CONTRACTORS, 


Proposals will be received by mail, or otherwise, for ex- 
cavating a Tunnel on the summit of ihe Sandy and Beaver 
Canal, The Tunnel is 900 yards long, the material to be 
removed is a soft sand-stone rock, the highest part of the 
ridge through which it passes is about 90 feet above the 
topofthe Tunnel. As the deep cuts at the termination are 
not excavated, most of the material will have to be re 
moved through shafts. Proposals must be accompanied 


with good recommendations, as to skill and compere? 
E. H. GILL, 
New-Lisbon, Ohio, Sept. 17. 1835. 


Engineer. 
30-61 
RAILRAOD IRON WORK, 
Of all kinds, made to order by GODWIN, CLARK & CU., 
Paterson, New-Jersey. 
Car Wurens, Boxes, Axtxs, and Car Spaines, made 
and fitted complete, at short notice, and fair prices. 
Orders addressed to them at Paterson, N. J , or 24 Broad 
street, N. Y., will mect’with immediate attention. 
Paterson, Aug. 19, 1835. 34—ly 


AMES? CELEBRATED SHOVELS, 
SPADES, &c. 
500 dozens Ames’ back-strap and plain Shovels, 
d 








75 do da round-pointed lo 
150 do do cast steel Shovels and Spaces, 
100 do do _ Sucket Shove!s and Spsds, 


130 do do _— stvel plated Spades, 
Together with Pick Axes, Churn Drilis, and Ciow Bars, 
steel pointed, made from Salisbury refined iron. For sale 


by his Agente, 
WITHERELL, AMES & CO. 
2 Literty st: eet, New-York, 
BACKUS, AMES & CO. 
8 State street, Albany. 


RAILROAD CASTINGS. 

MANY & WARD, Proprietors of the Albany Eagle 
Air Furnace and Machine Shop, will make toorder car 
wheels, chairs and knees, and every other /eacription of 
castings required for railroads. R-ly febl4 

STEKPHENSON, 
Builderof a superior style of Pussenger Cours for Rail- 


34—yif 





road, 
No. 264 Elizabethstreet, near Bleecker street, 
New-York, 
ig" RAILROAD COMPANIES would do well to 
examine these Cars; a specimen of which may be seen 
on that part of the New-York and Harlam Railroad 
how in operation, Jw 








| RAILROAD IRON. 
300 tons of Railroad Iron of the T pattern, just imported 
and for vale by HOWLAND & ASPINWALL, 
096 10 55 South street. 


RAILWAY IRON. 
495 tonso!l inch by}inch,) Flat Bare in lengths o 
200 «do. J do. do. te to 16 feet, counter eunk 





40 do. 1 do. do. { holes, ends cut atan angle 
800 do. 2 do. do, {of 45 degreer, with a 
$00 do. 2} do. do. jcing plates and nails to 

soon expected, suit. 

250 do. of Edge Rails of 36 lbs. per yard, withthe re- 
quisite chairs, keys and pins. 

. Wrought Tron Rims of 30, 33, and 36 inches diameter 
for Wheels of Railway Cars, and of 60 inches diameter 
ms sie ot 2h 8 on 8 

es of 24, 2}, 2h, 3, 3,34, and 34 inches diame:er for 
Railway Cars and ochamarets of Pes re mas * 

The above will be cold free of duty, to. State Govern- 

ments and Incorporated Governments, and the Drawback 








taken in part payment. A. & G. RALSTON, 
9 South Front etreet, Philadelphia. 
Models and samples ofall! the different kinds of Rails, 


Chairs, Pins, Wedges, Spikes, and Splicing Plates, in use 
bothin this country and Great Britain, will be exbibited to 
those disposed to’examine them. Imeowr 
















